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THE BINET SCALE FOR MEASURING INTELLI- 
GENCE AND RETARDATION. 


EDMUND B,. HUEY, PI.D., 


Director of the Department of Clinica Psychology, Lincoln State School and 


Colony, Lincoln, Illinois. 


The French government has recently provided for the es- 
tablishment of special classes for mental defectives in the 
schools of France. It is necessary to have some definite 
means of determining who are defective. After years of 
preliminary testing, Professor Binet has completed a scale 
of tests designed to meet this need. It was worked out with 
the assistance of Dr. Simon of the St. Anne Ilospital in 
Paris, and has been described in a long article by Binet and 
Simon, in L’Année Psychologique for 1908. 


It seems to be generally conceded, and I think correctly, 
that we have in this scale the most practical and promising 
means yet made available for determining the fact and for 
measuring the amount of mental retardation. Other sets 
of tests, such as those of Burt in the December, 1909, num- 
ber of the British Journal of Psychology, and many others 
published from time to time in various journals, give us 
tests and results which in some cases may be taken as stand- 
ards; but only for some given age, and perhaps for some 
special social station at the given age. Usually, too, they 
demand more apparatus than is necessary, and are not as 
quickly and simply applicable as such tests must he for ex- 
tended work in the publie schools. In the Binet scale, norms 
have been determined for each age from three to thirteen 
inclusive, and the tests and apparatus have been so simpli- 
fied that the testing psychologist may carry everything 
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needed in a very smal] hand case, and may test a pupil and 


make the necessary record in from twenty minutes to an 
hour and a half. 


This scale of tests is in constant use and is a great con- 
venience in the work of the New Jersey institution for the 
feeble-minded at Vineland, and in that of the Illinois insti- 
tution at Lincoln. These institutions, however, are concerned 
to know whether these norms found for the successive ages 
of French children are really norms which hold good for the 
same ages of American children. Besides, and Binet him- 
self calls attention to this, the Binet norms have been worked 
out for children of the working classes of Paris and vicin- 
ity. They may need some revision when spplied to other 
social classes and to other regions, even in France. 


I have not seen any published results of trials with this 
scale in America. The present article is written to call the 
attention of psychologists and educators to the fact that we 
have here an immediately available means of measuring re- 
tardation which can be of immediate and extensive use in the 
schools and institutions of America. It needs to be tried 
out, extended if possible beyond the age of thirteen, and re- 
vised wherever revision is certainly indicated. Additional 
tests can be added for any given age, as we find that chil- 
dren of that age come to be able to do certain mentally sig- 
nificant things with established degrees of perfection. Psy- 
chologists may thus incorporate in the scale such other 
norms as they have established or find to be established for 
given ages. What I would urge especially is first that we 
have here the most usable ready-made scale, and second that 
we have, in it, the right “idea’’ for the construction of a 
still better scale. 


What are the tests and how are they to be used? I pre- 
sent here the complete serics, stating each test as simply and 
briefly as possible, for the most part in the form of record 
used for reference in the files of this institution. The tests 
for one and two years are numbered in a separate series, as 
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they ave not a part of the 1908 scale, but were published in 
L’Annee for 1905, as norms for these ages. These 1905 
tests are here arranged in an ascending scale of difficulty 
from one to six. 


ForRM OF RECORD FOR THE BINET SCALE. 


Mental examination Of ......ccccccccccccccecsccscdcccees BMD, . wacccvedisene 
NS SE OTL Ie WP vw Wiss Ge viene QeOGSe i. caViscis Penee cies 
Perrier expected at this age. According to these tests, child’s 
intelligence is approximately at tle level of.......... years of age, indicating 
a retardation of............... years. Syllabus used................-0- Con- 
eee 0.000000 beebeeswees¢eeestsce wbesn eet beueess< 


Mentality of one and two years. 
Eve follows light. 
Block is grasped and handled, when placed in the hand. 
Suspended spool is grasped when seen. 
Candy is chosen instead of block. 
Paper is removed from candy before eating, child having seen the wrap- 
ping. 
§. Child obeys simple commands, and imitates simple movements. 


eee PS 


Mentality of three years. 


1, Touches nose, eyes, mouth, and pictures of these, as directed. 
2. Repeats easy sentences of six syllables, with no error. 
3. Repeats two numerals. 
4. Enumerates familiar objects in pictures, 
d. Gives family name. 
Mentality of four years. 
6. Knows own sex. 
7. Names key, penny, knife. 
8. Repeats three numerals in order, when heard once. 
9. Tells which is longer, of lines differing by a centimeter. 


10. Discriminates weights of 3 and 12 grams, 6 and 15 grams. 
1l. Draws, after copy, a square that ean be recognized as such. 


12. Rearranges a rectangular card that has been cut diagonally into two tri- 
angles. 
13. Counts four pennies. 


Mentality of five years. 


Mentality of siw years. 
14. Shows right hand, left ear. 
Repeats easy sentences of 16 syllables. 
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16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
44. 
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Distinguishes pretty from distinctly ugly or deformed faces, in pictures, 

Defines, in terms of use, the words fork, table, chair, horse, mamma, three 
satisfactorily 

Performs three commissions given simultaneously. 

Knows own age. 

Knows whether it is forenoon or afternoon. 


Mentality of seven years. 


Notes omission of eyes, nose, mouth, or arms, from as many portraits. 

States number of fingers on right hand, left hand, both hands, without 
counting. 

Copies written phrase, with pen, so that it can be read. 

Draws diamond shape, from copy, so that it can be recognized. 

Repeats five numerals in order, when pronounced once at half-second in- 
tervals. 

Describes pictures shown in No. 4. 

Counts thirteen pennies. 

Names penny, nickel, dime, silver dollar. 


Mentality of eight years. 


Reproduces correctly two facts, after once reading 7 lines about a fire. 

Counts values of six stamps, three ones and three twos, in less than 15 
seconds. 

Names red, green, blue, yellow. 

Counts from 20 to 0 in 20 seconds, with not more than one error. 

Copies easy dictation, so that it can be read. 

States differences between paper and cloth, butterfly and fly, wood and 
glass, in 2 minutes, two satisfactorily. 


Mentality of nine years. 


Names the day and date. 

Names days of week in order, in ten seconds. 

Gives correct change from a quarter paid for an article costing four cents. 

Defines in terms superior to statements of use, in No. 17. 

Neproduces six facts from 7 lines read once, in No. 29. 

Arranges, in order of weight, boxes of same size and appearance weighing 
6, 9, 12, 15, and 18 grams, in three minutes, two out of three trials. 


Mentality of ten years. 


Names the months in order, allowing one omission or inversion, in 15 sec- 
onds. 

Names a penny, nickel, dime, quarter, half, dollar, two, five, and ten- 
‘dollar bills, in 40 seconds. 

Uses three given words in not more than two sentences. 

Tells what one should do if misses train, if unintentionally struck by play- 
mate, or if breaks an object belonging to others. Two satisfactorily. 
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45. Tells what should do if late for school, or before undertaking an important 
affair, and why we should judge by acts rather than by words. (Iwo 
Other questions may be asked.) 


Mentality of eleven years. 
46. Detects incongruities in 3 out of 5 statements, in about two minutes. 
47. Uses three given words in one sentence. 
48. Names at least 60 words in three minutes, 
49. Defines charity, justice, goodness, two satisfactorily. 
50. Rearranges shuffled words of 8-word sentences, two out of three, with one 
minute for each. 


Mentality of twelve years. 
51. Repeats seven numerals in order, when heard once. 
52. Names three words that rhyme with obey, in one minute. 
53. Repeats, with no error, sentence of twenty-six syllables. 
54. Infers a fact from given circumstances which indicate the fact. 


Mentality of thirteen ycars, 
55. Images and draws result of cutting triangle from side of twice folded 
paper. 
56. Images and draws new form produced by joining transposed picces of 
diagonally divided visiting card. 
57. Distinguishes between abstract terms of similar sound or meaning. 

No descriptive notes and directions which can be given 
in any brief compass can take tle place of a careful read- 
ing of Binet’s article in L’Annee Psychologique for 1908. 
After such a reading, the following supplementary notes, 
bearing the numbers of the tests to which they correspond, 
may give sufficient guidance for making the tests which are 
not self-explanatory. 


No. 6, (1905 series). 1. Shake hands. 2. Be seated. 3. - 


Pick up the box. 4. Go to that chair. 5, Come back. (a) Clap 
hands this way. (b) Hands in air; (c) on shoulders; (d) be- 
hind back; (e) one hand around the other. (f) Rise on toes. 

Nos. 3, 8, 25, 51. Half-second intervals, uniform emphasis, 
one success in three trials. 

Nos. 4 and 26. But one test is made, by presenting in suc- 
cession three pictures, asking for each, ‘‘ What is this,’’ and 
noting replies. Binet’s pictures are (1) An old man and boy 
dragging up the street a cart laden with their household 
goods; (2) A poor old man sitting by his daughter, who is 
unwell, on a bench beside the street on a dreary evening; 
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(3) A man confined in a room bare except for bed, chair, 
and tables, and looking out of his tiny window. 


No. 6. ‘‘Are you a little boy or little girl?’’ 

No. 10. Weights are of same size and appearance. 

No. 12. Place the pieces with the hypotenuses away from 
each other. Child must discover for himself that he has the 
right form. 

Nos. 13, 27. Child touches each penny as counted, tally- 
ing correctly. 

No. 15. -‘‘We will go out for a long walk. Please give me 
that pretty straw hat.’’ Construct similar sentences. 

Nos. 17, 38. One test for the two numbers. Answers 
which pass 38 are such as ‘‘A horse is an animal that pulls 
a wagon,’’ ‘‘A mamma is a lady who takes care of the house, 
cares for the children,’’ etc.,—almost any response, indeed, 
which is of higher order than the simple ‘‘A chair is to sit 
on,’’ ‘‘A table is to eat on,’’ ete., of No. 17 grade. Three of 
the five must be satisfactory. 

No. 18. ‘‘Put this key on the table, then close the door, 
then bring me that box,’’ or a similar series of directions. 

Nos. 29, 39. We have the child read aloud the following: 
‘*Lincoln, April 30. A terrible fire in Springfield destroyed, 
last night, three large houses in the center of the city. 


Seventeen families are without homes. The loss is more 
than $30,000. 


In saving a baby from its cradle, a barber’s boy was badly 
burned on the hands.’’ 


The count is made on the basis of about 19 details, at least 
two or six of which must be correctly given. Ordinarily the 
reading in 39 should not occupy more than a minute. 

No. 33. Ask child to write ‘‘The pretty little girls.”’ 

No. 35. Allow three days’ error either way, as to day of 
month. | 

No. 37. Play store, give child some change, have him sell 
a box and actually hand over the correct change for the 
quarter. 
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Nos. 43, 47. Words fairly equivalent to Binet’s, for our 
children, are ‘‘Chicago, fortune, and river,’’ with prelimin- 
ary practice on the easier ‘‘Springfield, money, and boy.*’ 
Must be completed in about one minute. 


No. 45. Ask also: (a) ‘‘ What ought you to do when asked 
your opinion of some one whom you know only a little?’’ 
(b) ‘‘Why should you pardon a misdeed done in anger more 
readily than one done without anger?’’ Replies should be 
satisfactory for at least three of the five, and at least twenty 
seconds should be given for reflection on each question. 


No. 46. Announce that you will read some sentences, each 
of which contains something foolish. Then read slowly, in 
a convinced tone: (1) A poor bicyclist fell and broke his 
head, and died on the spot. He was taken to the hospital, 
and they are much afraid that he cannot recover. (2) I have 
three brothers, Paul, Ernest, and myself. (3) Yesterday 
the body of a poor young girl was found, cut in eighteen 
pieces. People think that she killed herself. (4) There was 
a railroad accident yesterday, but it was not serious. The 
number of dead is only forty-eight. (5) A man said, ‘‘If I 
ever kill myself, it won’t be on a Friday; for Friday is an 
unlucky day, that would bring me misfortune.’’ 

After each number, ask what is foolish in it. The whole 
test lasts about two minutes, and replies must be satisfac- 
tory for three of the five numbers. 

No. 48. Child is asked to say all the words he can think 
of, such as table, beard, shirt, go, ete. 

No. 49. Ask ‘*What is goodness,’’ ete. Such answers as 
‘‘Goodness is to share with others,’’ ‘‘to return good for 
evil;’’ ‘‘Charity is to give money to old people who cannot 
work,’’ are satisfactory. 


No. 50. Make a sentence of these words: 

(1) For—The—Started—An— 
We—Country—Early—At—Honur. 

(2) To—Asked—Exercise—M y— 

Teacher—Correct—My—I. 
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(3) A—Defends—Dog—Good— 
His—Bravely—Master. 

No. 52. First illustrate rhyming, by examples. 

No. 53. (1) My little children, you must work very hard 
for a living. You must go every morning to your school. 

(2) The other day I saw in the street a pretty yellow dog. 
Little Maurice has got spots on his new apron. (3) Ernest 
is often punished for his bad conduct. I bought at the 
store a pretty doll for my little sister. 

In Nos. 2, 15, and 53, the correct repetition of one sen- 
tence in three suffices. 

No. 54. (a) ‘‘A man who was walking in the woods near 
Chicago suddenly stopped, very much frightened, and then 
ran to the nearest police station to tell them that he had 
just seen, fastened to the limb of a tree, a.......... 2”? (b) 
‘*My neighbor has just received some peculiar visits. There 
came, one after the other, a doctor, a lawyer, and a min- 
ister (or priest). What is going on at my neighbor’s?”’ 

Such answers as (a) ‘‘A dead person hanging,’’ and (b) 
‘*My neighbor is dying,’’ are given, and both numbers must 
be answered satisfactorily. Doubtless this test can be im- 
proved. 

No. 55. Fold a square paper in four, before the child, and 
cut from it a small equilateral triangle based on the middle 
of the closed edge. Ask to draw paper as it will look when 
unfolded. 

No. 56. Present a visiting card cut in two along a b. Sup- 
pose we should turn over the lower triangle so that ¢ should 

> lie at b and a ec should lie along a b. 
Remove the lower piece and have child 
image and draw the new total shape 
suggested, beginning with the upper 

: . piece. 

No. 57. What are the differences between— : 

(1) pleasure and welfare? : 

(2) evolution and revolution? 

(3) event and prevent? 
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(4) poverty and misery? 
(5) pride and pretension? 

Opposite the statement of each test in the record, we place 
a plus sign for passed, a minus for failed, an exclamation 
point for absurd response, A for failure through inatten- 
tion, T for failure through timidity, R for failure through 
resistance, I for failure through ignorance. In rare cases 
partial credit is given, expressed in a fraction. The testing 
should begin a little below the child’s apparent level. In- 
deed, I usually try all the tests that I am not certain of the 
child’s passing, and the testing should continue until there 
is no possibility of his going further. He should be encour- 
aged and praised whenever possible, and failures should 
never be dwelt upon. In making the count the child is cred- 
ited with the age level at which he passes all the tests, or 
all but one. To this is added one year for each five tests 
passed at higher levels. We record also the total number of 
1908 tests that are passed, with the number that should be 
passed at the child’s age. We have found it convenient to 
use half years, that is, the child’s age may be 1014 and his 
mental level 814. -In the Binet classification, retarded chil- 
dren who eannot pass beyond the tests for two years are 
classed as idiots. Above this but below the eight-year level 
they are imbeciles. Children passing tests for eight years or 
higher are classed as feeble-minded, using the term in a re- 
stricted sense for the higher grade defectives. The terms 
‘“‘hackward’’ (or ‘‘retarded’’) and ‘‘unstable’’ may be used 
for the two main transition classes between the feeble- 
minded and the normal. \ 

Usually it is far better to be alone with the child, and in 
any case the test must not be discussed or in any way in- 
terfered with. Many of the child’s responses should be 
copied verbatim, and notes should be made of his conduct 
shown in the various circumstances of the testing. 

It is to be noted that my translations have often been very 
free, and that a few necessary changes have been made in 
adaptation to American conditions. I do not believe, how- 
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ever, that comparative values in the scale have been essen- 
tially changed by such restatement, and Binet’s own forms 
are used wherever possible. 

In conclusion, I would urge that these Binet tests must 
be used with judgment and trained intelligence, or they will 
certainly bring themselves and their authors into undeserved 
disrepute. Such a syllabus as is here presented by no means 
prepares mothers and teachers to make any valid test either 
of their children or of the scale. A child will often be shown 
to have the knowledge needed in a test in which he failed, 
and the test will then be called inadequate. But the test is 
not of knowledge merely, but of the ability to use knowledge 
in meeting a situation created by the standardized conditions 
of the test. Results can be considered valid only when the 
tests are made by an experienced psychologist who has fa- 
miliarized himself with Binet’s directions, or by other com- 
petent persons who apply the tests under the direction and 
supervision of such a psychologist. 


If the tests are to be used in determining who are to be 
placed in special classes, the little book Les Enfants An- 
ormauxz, by Binet and Simon, will be found extremely valu- 
able. According to this French plan, a pedagogical exami- 
nation must first show a pedagogical retardation of three 
years, or of two years if the child is under nine. Then the 
mental tests are used, and only the backward children who 
show an equal amount of mental retardation are sent to the 
special classes. It is to be noted, however, that beside the 
children whose main characteristic is their mental ‘‘back- 
wardness,’’ Binet would send to special classes the ‘‘un- 
stables,’? who are apt to show a mental retardation of only 
one or two years. 

It is to be hoped that we may have early, though of course 
not premature, publication of a try-out of the Binet scale 
upon normal American school] children. 

Note. Professor Binet has recently been so good as to inform me that certain 


modifications have been made in this scale, and that these will be published in 
L’Année Psychologique for 1911. 
















THE RATIONALE OF PROMOTION AND ELIMINA- 
TION OF WASTE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY ‘SCHOOLS. 


J. E. WALLACE WALLIN, PH.D. 


State Village for Epileptics, Skillman, N. J. 


It does not require a very observant student of matters 
educational to notice that a new demand upon American 
teachers is rapidly gaining momentum: the demand to keep 
children constantly moving from grade to grade. ‘The educa- 
tional atmosphere is vibrant with the demand that there shall 
be no hold-overs, no non-promoted pupils, to clog the educa- 
tional machine and to render the movement stagnant and 
abortive. Promote! Promote everybody, the delinquent as 
well as the efficient! is the slogan. 

This unremitting demand for wholesale promotion rests 
upon certain very obvious considerations. (1) There is the 
desire on the part of school officers and authorities—boards 
of education, superintendents, principals, and mayhap also 
classroom teachers—to make a creditable showing at the end 
of the academic year. A large record of failed pupils is a 
reflection upon the efficiency of the school system, for the effi- 
ciency of the system varies inversely, it is argued, as the num- 
ber of non-promotions. As long as it is considered that the 
efficiency of the school system is adequately measured by the 
per cent. of promotions, it is but human nature that officials 
having the administration of schools in charge should clamor 
for high ‘‘returns’’ in the form of abundant promotions. 
With this demand dinned into her ears the classroom teacher 
cannot fail to grow restless. If her professional efficiency can 
be measured objectively by the criterion of per cent. of pupils 
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promoted, it is quite natural that she too should second the 
demand for wholesale promotion. This first demand springs 
then from considerations of business. 


(2) That parents desire that their children be regularly and 
constantly promoted goes without saying. So far as a very 
large number of parents is concerned, the question of merit 
is quite negligible. They ask that their child be passed along 
with his class irrespective of whether he has won his spurs 
by application or by ability. With them it is a question of 
getting the child released from his enforced tutelage at the 
earliest moment sanctioned by law. This demand rests on 
grounds of sentiment, pride, and economy. 


(3) Non-promotion results in congesting the lower grades. 
They become over-large in consequence of the new accessions 
and the retention of the laggards, since the latter cannot with- 
draw in view of the compulsory attendance statutes. The re- 
sult is a serious clogging of the system and an impairment of 
educational efficiency at the time when the child is in the most 
helpless condition and when he requires the maximum of at- 
tention. The system thus deteriorates near its very founda- 
tion where it should be most securely buttressed. Moreover, 
to handle adequately the congestion in the lower grades neces- 
sitates increasing the size of the classes beyond an efficient 
working unit, or augmenting the teaching force in these 
grades. The system thus becomes ‘‘bottom heavy.’’ These 
evils would be remedied by wholesale promotion. For a case 
in point, witness the results of a more liberal policy of pro- 
motion in Milwaukee. Six years ago there were 50% more 
children in the first grade than now (computed upon the basis 
of an attendance of 1000); 25% more then than now in the 
second grade; while in the fifth grade there is now an increase 
of 10%; in the sixth, 20% ; in the seventh, nearly 50%; in the 
eighth, 50%; and in the high school, 50%. Had the policy of 
six years ago obtained to-day 1914 children would have been 
repeaters in the first year and lost at least a whole year in 
their march through the grades, while 1194 would not have 
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reached the seventh grade six years ago. Stating the facts 
in terms of the age of the pupil, we find that the age has been 
lowered for each grade, amounting to six months in the first 
grade and nearly three in the second. What is perhaps most 
astonishing: parallel with the increased attendance there has 
been a reduction in the number of pupils per teacher amount- 
ing to about 20%, owing to the more even distribution. 
(These results are culled from a current periodical.) Here 
we have a demand for promotion based upon educational and 
business economy and structural symmetry in the educational 
organism. 


‘(4) It is desirable to keep children in school as long as pos- 
sible. A democracy must look to the trained intelligence and 
character of its average citizenship for the bulwark of its per- 
petuity. It must demand that the schools retain the child till 
he has a fair degree of command of the basal instruments of 
personal and social control. This demand cannot be ade- 
quately met unless the child can be supplied with the richer 
and more significant experiences of the upper grades. Now, 
as is well known, non-promotion is a fruitful cause of early 
withdrawal from school. The non-promoted pupil tires of the 
struggle, learns to despise the school, plays truant, and drops 
out as soon as he is safe from the clutches of the law. The 
figures cited above show strikingly, on the other hand, the 
effect of promotion upon school attendance. In the upper 
grammar grades and the high schools the increase amounted 
to 50%, or 75% for the high schools if only the last four 
years are considered. Owing to the reduction in the average 
age of the pupils many were thereby compelled, under the 
law, to enter high school. In promotion we find, then, a 
remedy for early elimination. To people the upper grades, 
keep the pupils moving. This demand rests its case upon 
the right of the state to look to the schools, its own creation 
and handmaid, for the adequate preparation of that intel- 
ligent, wise and moral leadership which is needed for the 
progressive differentiation and integration of its social forces, 
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and for the guidance of the ship of state along those channels 
which have been charted and successfully explored in the 
past. ‘the mere failure to make a certain ‘grade’ in intel- 
lectual attainment cannot be considered an insurmountable 
bar against efficiency in such leadership, and, as it is con- 
tended, should therefore not constitute a bar against school 
progress. 


(5) Finally the advocate of a liberal policy of promotion 
rests his case upon the rights of the child. Brought into the 
world without a voice in the matter, he is marshaled into 
the schools without option or redress. Born into the world 
with individual traits and characteristics, he is immediately 
placed in an educational straight-jacket and lock-step to 
which he is not by nature adapted and to which he cannot 
become adapted by nurture. Differing greatly among them- 
selves in aptitudes, capacities and abilities, all the children 
are yet made to conform to the same requirements. ‘They 
must hit the same gait, keep in step with the procession, solve 
the same problems, adjust themselves to the same routine, or 
fall along the way side. The child is for the machine and not 
the machine for the child. He must conform to its workings or 
be crushed by its ponderous machinery; this is the inexorable 
law of the survival of the fittest in the world of nurture. 
Conformity or extinction! But what right, so it is argued, 
has the system or the classroom teacher to sit in judgment 
upon the child’s intellectual salvation? What right has the 
teacher to set up an arbitrary standard of excellence in 
classroom efficiency and prejudge the child’s future success 
in life by this same arbitrary standard? What guarantee is 
there that classroom delinquency spells failure in the market- 
place, in the counting room, in the pulpit, or at the bench? 
Whence the infallibility of the teacher’s labels, her E., G., F., 
and P., so far as efficiency in the vital pursuits of the work- 
aday world is concerned? Does ‘school-inspected’ in the 
ease of children have any more value than ‘government-in- 
spected’ in the case of cattle or hogs? Was not Byron al- 
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ways at the foot of his class? Napoleon Bonaparte forty- 
second? Emerson so poor in mathematics that he was 
dubbed a dunce? Curie so stupid that he required a private 
tutor? Lowell suspended because of his negligence? Swift 
refused graduation because he failed in two out of three sub- 
jects? Linnaeus so dull that he was advised to become a 
cobbler? Webster a dullard in Greek and mathematics? 
What teacher will attempt to prejudge a child’s future useful- 
ness to society by the results of classroom tests? This de- 
mand, then, finds its justification in the inalienable right of 
the child to receive the best training for which he is by nature 
fitted to profit, regardless of the arbitrary standards of the 
school or of the standards of attainment set by his fellows. 


Whether or not we are ready to subscribe to all these argu- 
ments for a more liberal attitude toward the question of 
promotion, the above presentment is sufficiently cogent to 
merit serious consideration. There can be no doubt, to my 
mind, that there has been a considerable ‘letting down of 
the bars’ in certain quarters during the last decade. Whether 
the movement is a healthy one is not so obvious. On one 
proposition we can stand together, as it seems to me: promo- 
tion should involve the maximum number of pupils possible 
and not the minimum. We should strive to promote as many 
and not as few as possible. How to achieve this result is 
quite another question. Granting the proposition we have 
laid down, the method by which it is to be accomplished is 
debatable ground. Here we may expect to find wide dif- 


ferences of opinion. Let us examine some of the possible 
solutions. 


(1) Move the child along whether he passes or fails, ir- 
respective of his merits. Make the eriterion of promotion 
the amount of time spent on a subject, rather than the degree 
of efficiency attained. I have heard this advocated from the 
rostrum only once, but it obtains, no doubt, in practice in 
more schools than one would suspect. I was once connected 
with a school in which it had been almost a settled policy to 
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admit practically anybody and to pass practically everybody. 


This measure is unprofessional, insincere, illegal, disrup- 
tive of the school organism, and destructive of the teacher’s 
self-respect as well as of his respect for the profession of 
which he is a devoted member. Where a certain standard 
of efficiency for passing has been established by enactment, 
it is unlawful to disregard it in practice; and passing grades 
are well-night universal. There is no legal way of circum- 
venting them except through a repealing act. But it is little 
fikely that they will be abolished. Their repeal would spell 
educational calamity. The most sacred possessions in the 
professions are their ideals, the patterns of excellence to 
which. the true craftsman cheerfully subscribes and loyally 
adheres. To deprive teaching of a standard by which to 
evaluate the efficiency of its results would be as disastrous 
as to abolish the moral, social and civic ideals by which the 
conduct of the citizens of a country are rightly judged. The 
result in the latter case would be national and social decay; 
in the first instance it would lead to intellectual stagnation. 
It would make the profession of teaching face backward, in- 
stead of forward, and would make it a laughing stock among 
the other professions. The tendency in all the other profes- 
sions is to raise their requirements and ideals. Teaching 
cannot afford to be an exception. Nor would teaching re- 
main an isolated exception, for to degrade the teaching pro- 
fession would be to degrade the other dependent professions. 
Their efficiency depends on the prior efficiency of teaching. 
There would be no escape here from the operation of the 
law of interaction. Nor would the nation at large, with its 
unbounded enthusiasm for educational uplift, tolerate very 
long a retrograde movement in education. No teacher can 
long remain in a profession with such elusive standards. and 
maintain a healthy respect for her work. Manifestly to re- 
quire her to promote delinquent children in open defiance of 
the passing standard is not only dishonorable but tantamount 
to asking her to forfeit her self-respect. | 
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This remedy is impractical and impossible; it is a peda- 
gogical heresy that would be unworthy even of passing notice, 
were it not that this doctrine obtains in practice in certain 
schools in this day and generation—more’s the pity! Lack 
of elasticity in promotion requirements is unjust; but lack 
of any standard at all is fatal. 


(2) Instead it would be possible to authorize greater lati- 
tude in the matter of promotion by seducing the passing limit 
all round, say, to 60% or 65%, instead of the traditional 
70 or 75%. This elastic standard wouid make it possible 
to reach any delinquent pupil worthy of promotion. Such 
concession would be justifiable even if it only resulted in 
keeping the pupils in school a year or two longer. 


This plan would be perfectly feasible and legitimate. It 
involves a danger, however, in the fact that many children 
aim to expend only sufficient effort to make passing grades. 
The plan might thus result in the lessening of application, 
in the ‘‘scamping’’ of work on the part of such pupils, and in 
a general degradation of the standards. With such a scheme 
it would be possible, of course, to set a higher standard for 
the high school, or the two final years of the high school. 
But there is the possibility in the latter case that these upper 
classes would be flooded with students too weak to keep pace 
with the procession. This is already clearly the situation, as 
it appears from the latest computations of the per cent. of 
children failing in the different grades, based upon the re- 
ports from twenty-eight cities. From these it appears that 
the per cent. of failures in the 2d grade is 12.25%; in the 
3d, 14; in the 4th, 14.75; in the 5th, 16; in the 6th, 14.25; 
in the 7th, 15; in the 8th, 12.5; in the first High, 21; in the 
2d High, 20; in the 3d High, 16, and in the 4th High, 5%.1 The 
greatest mortality is in the first two years of the High 
School. 


"THORNDIKE. Promotion, Retardation, and Elimination. Psychological Clinic, 
1910, p. 232f. 
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(3) A similar plan is to adjust the pace of the teaching to 
the capacities of the ‘submerged tenth,’ while retaining the 
usual passing standard. Lower the standard of the instruc- 
tion; bring it down to the level of the weak children; strip 
everything of its difficulties and technicalities or pass over 
the difficult subject matter. 


This would make a sorry trade of teaching. It would de- 
grade a high calling by making it impossible for its crafts- 
men to work at their highest level of attainment. It would 
subordinate the interests of the most hopeful and brightest 
children to the demands of the weaklings; against this pro- 
cedure the former would justly rebel. This solution would 
be discriminatory and unjust. In mass instruction the inter- 
ests of the majority must ever remain paramount; the re- 
quirements must be pitched at a point which demands work at 
the highest level of attainment, so that the ‘greatest good 
may be done to the greatest number.’ It is morally indefensi- 
ble to lower the grade of the work for the many in the inter- 
ests of a few laggards, or to neglect the many in order to con- 
centrate on the under-grade pupils that they may be brought 
up to standing. 


(4) Accordingly we are justified in segregating the schol- 
astic delinquents in rooms by themselves and providing them 
with specially trained teachers. This is now the almost uni- 
versal practice so far as concerns the idiotic, imbecile and 
markedly retarded. This practice is destined to get a wider 
application. The atypical or merely backward children in 
all city systems will soon be segregated in rooms or schools 
by themselves. There were in 1907, 204 of these ‘‘auxiliary”’ 
school in Prussia, with an aggregate attendance of 12,734, 
or an average of 18.5 pupils per teacher. In America the 
first special room for the retarded and subnormal was es- 
tablished in Cleveland in 1875. These ‘‘special’’ or ‘‘defec- 
tive’’ rooms are now found as integral parts of the system 
in Providence (1894), Springfield, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, New York, ete. During the last academic year a 
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unique experiment was tried in Cleveland. An elemen- 
tary industrial school was: instituted in connection with 
one of the grade schools (Brownell) for retarded pupils from 
all parts of the city in the sixth and seventh grades. It is 
now attended by about 150 boys and girls,-five-eighths being 
boys. The school day consists of nine’45-minute periods. 
One is devoted to lunch and recreation, three to academic 
work in mathematics, English and geography, one for study, 
and the four remaining periods are given to hand occupations 
leading to some specialized vocation. There is also provision 
for gymnastics and music. Next fall another experimental 
school will be organized. A whole building (Longwood), 
will be reserved for a simplified course of study, in which 
certain academic, domestic and industrial branches will be 
emphasized. It will be a school with a strong vocational 
bias. In admitting pupils to this school preference will be 
given to pupils in the nearby district in grades three to six 
inclusive who are old for their grade or retarded. This 
school will drain a district containing over 10,000 school 
children, over one-third of whom it was recently found were 
retarded, 1,484 one year, 971 two years and 777 three and 
four years. ‘This is one of the first efforts on a large or- 
ganized seale to eliminate the waste incident to retarda- 
tion by organizing a special school for over-age pupils. 


This is a perfectly feasible remedy, and an effective one. 
The backward child is prone to rebel against school life 
either because he does not get enough aid in the regular 
classes to enable him to progress, or because ‘he is taunted 
constantly by the attitude and remarks of his more fortunate 
and abler brothers which serve to remind him of his inferi- 
ority. In the segregated room or school he will find a con- 
genial atmosphere among pupils of his own mental calibre 
and a course of study better arranged to meet his needs. 
The larger school systems are unmistakably coming to this; 
the backward pupil will receive more sympathy and intel- 
ligent care hereafter. Every large system will soon employ 
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a clinical psychologist whose work will be to determine the 
mental age of all exceptional children, make a clinical study 
of their mental peculiarities, didgnose, prescribe the indi- 
eated pedagogical treatment, and place them properly either 
in the public schools or in appropriate institutions. For our 
cities to fail to utilize this specific is as pitiless as it is un- 
economical. 


(5) The medical, dental and hygienic inspection and su- 
pervision of all the children of the schools, and the removal 
of the physical handicaps which produce mental retardation 
and moral delinquency, are measures which make for in- 
creased attendance, promotion and efficiency. The dullness 
and delinquency of many children are due almost entirely 
to the presence of various physical defects—adenoids, en- 
larged tonsils, obstructed breathing, impaired vision and 
hearing, ete. Physical defects of this nature should be 
remedied as a matter of ordinary school routine under the 
law. The legality of such a procedure may be open to ques- 
tion and the whole matter is yet in the experimental stage; 
but it would seem that if it is legal to compel a child to attend 
school till he reaches a given age, it must be lawful, by a 
parity of reasoning, to require the constituted authorities 
so to equip and environ the child that he may be able to 
profit in maximal degree from the opportunities afforded 
him at public expense. To take any other view is to confess 
that the state possesses the power to tax itself as it sees fit 
for the public good, but that it is impotent to make the levy 
maximally effective. That this is not the point of view 
of current practice appears from the fact that children suf- 
fering from contagious and communicable diseases are now 
almost everywhere rigorously excluded from the privileges 
of the schools, and that certain states now permit or require 
the destruction of the procreative functions of imbeciles and 
feeble-minded persons as a matter of self defense. Since 
it thus appears to be legal to destroy certain vital functions, 
it must be legal to treat certain ailments and operate upon 
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eertain physical defects which handicap the individual child 
and consequently obstruct the machinery of the schools—a 
procedure which not only does not involve the abrogation 
of any functions but the restoration of functions to normal 
working. ‘The radical objections to the treatment of pupils 
suffering from diseases or defects which lessen their class- 
room efficiency, as a matter of the routine work of the 
schools, are not legal, but political and vocational. It smacks 
of socialism and communism; and it is a menace to the 
medical practitioners who would find it impossible to gain a 
livelihood with free medical treatment of school children. 
Eventually we shall hit upon some compromise scheme; our 
school moneys cannot be economically spent until that is done. 


To show how important these measures are as a means of 
effectively solving the problem of irregular attendance 
(which is chiefly caused by ill health, which is the chief 
cause of non-promotion, if the contention of Ayres is to be 
eredited) I may reproduce the statistics from one of the 
volunteer medical stations which has been conducted in 
Cleveland during the last two years. At this station the 
pupils have been examined by the medical examiner in charge, 
simple infections and ordinary ailments have been treated by 
the nurse, shower baths have been given, and the pupils and 
parents have been instructed by the nurse how to remedy the 
trouble. According to the computation of the Principal, Miss 
O’Neil, the school nurse and the school dispensary saved 
1,871 days for the school and for the child in six months, or 
about ten years in the aggregate. Pupils who would have 
been excluded from the schools from five to ten days owing 
to the presence of infections, pediculosis, impetigo, scabies, 
ete., received such care at the school that they could remain 
at school without any danger of infecting the others and 
without the need of getting behind in their work. In addi- 
tion 283 non-communicable aliments were cared for during 
the same time, which increased the working efficiency of the 
pupils concerned. The economic loss to the taxpayer that was 
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obviated through this work makes an enormous total. The 
direct gain to the suffering child is inestimable. 

(6) By reducing the size of the classroom mass or unit 
more individual attention can be given by the teacher to the 
pupils. This should make for better preparation and in- 
creased promotion. That a recent study” seems to indicate 
the contrary—that small classes have no advantage—may be 
due to-the fact that when classes are large it is impossible to 
‘‘get around’’ very often to each pupil. This offers more 
chances for ‘‘bluffing.’’ The pupil’s work must be judged 
upon the basis of a few recitations or memory tests, and will 
thus be taken largely on faith. With smaller classes it is 
possible to keep in constant touch with each pupil; this 
lessens his chances of slipping through. Thus while he may 
appear to be doing poorer work, he.is really receiving bet- 
ter training. This matter requires further working over. 

(7) The schemes of semi-annual and quarterly promotions, 
and of the various group systems of instruction, which are 
now on trial in various cities of the country, also offer valu- 
able suggestions. Pupils and parents will feel less disheart- 
ened over a half year’s failure than over a whole year’s de- 
linquency. Both expedients have already been explicitly 
adopted with a view to increasing the per cent. of promo- 
tions.* The results of these efforts will be followed with in- 
terest by schoolmen and parents. 
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(8) Another scheme is to disregard certain branches in 
computing the child’s record for promotion, in order to make 
allowance for the individual differences which exist in chil- 
dren’s capacities and capabilities. What branches should be 
disregarded in any given case would depend upon the ‘indi- 
vidual equation,’ the idiosynerasies of the given child. This 
is probably so in theory; but in practice the branches which 
would be most frequently disregarded in the rating would, 
presumably, be those which cause the greatest slaughter. 
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*Cf. Jones. Teaching Children to Study. New York, 1909 
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These branches in the Cleveland schools appear to be arith- 
metic and grammar in ‘the elementary grades, and Latin 
algebra, and geometry in the high schools. 


This solution is not practical, it seems to me, unless it be 
interpreted to mean that the child may be regularly pro- 
moted with a given minimal units of failure. This is the 
practice now in many schools; it is a just coneession to the 
claims of a benignant nature which fashioned us according 
to such differing models. But this plan is not free from 
criticism; without a mastery of the rudiments of a given 
line of subjects the child will fail later on to grasp the 
more advanced branches in which these rudiments are vital 
elements. This plan would thus postpone the difficulty in 
schools where prescribed courses obtain. 


(9) Accordingly, it is urged, let us accord him free election 
in the selection of his studies. So far as the elementary and 
secondary schools are concerned very few would come out 
flatfootedly in favor of this scheme. Social uniformity de- 
mands that the child be given a mastery of certain essential 
instruments of control. The choice of these instruments can- 
not be intrusted to the child. 


A more fertile suggestion comes from another source: the 
plan to arrange special semi-vocational courses in the regular 
grade and high schools which appeal to the parent’s purse 
and the child’s interests, which will directly fit him for his 
life work, and which are symmetrical and complete in them- 
selves; such courses to be elected by pupils who must dis- 
continue their school training on finishing the grades or the 
high schools. A practical course of this sort, fairly complete 
in itself, to meet the requirements of the child who will not 
remain in school beyond the compulsory attendance limit, 
is now being planned by the Cleveland authorities and 
will become an integral part, at least as an experimental 
school, of the system this fall. These courses should make 
for increased promotion; and by awakening the child’s in- 
terest, enthusiasm, and desire further to equip himself for 
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his life work, a sweet foretaste of which he has received in 
the elementary course, they should also result in increased 
attendance, if not in the high school then in the evening con- 
tinuation school. This movement will contribute its share 
to the solution of our problem. But it is liable to defeat its 
own ends, unless the pupils are required to take those funda- 
mental disciplines which are essential for their proper so- 
cialization and adaptation to the larger life of the community. 


(10) A similar movement which will tend in the same di- 
rection is the German combination scheme of work and study, 
recently inaugurated in Cincinnati, Fall River, Fitchburg 
and other American cities. The students spend part of their 
time in school and part as apprentices in factories and shops. 
This is one suggestive means of reaching, advancing and hold- 
ing the child until he has attained sufficient mastery. We 
shall wait with interest the outcome of this experiment, in its 
bearing upon increased promotion and attendance.* 


(11) Another plan, suggested by President Hyde, bears 
upon our problem. This proposes giving special credit for a 
high quality of work. At present a 75% mark counts exactly 
as much as a 99% mark toward graduation. The wide range 
above the passing mark receives no special recognition so far 
as promotion is concerned. If now, an E mark be rated at 
1.3 units, a G at 1.2, an F at 1 and a P at 1, it would then 
become possible for the child to receive 81 credits for 70 units 
of work. This would enable a child to finish his course in a 
shorter time in schools where graduation depends upon gain- 
ing a fixed number of units of credit, and this should tend to 
eheck early elimination. At the same time, if the child pos- 
sesses distinct abilities in certain directions, his increased 
eredits would counterbalance weaknesses in other lines. 

This scheme has been tried at Columbia and the University 
of North Dakota. At the latter place there seems to be a 


‘For a favorable report on this plan, see W. B. Tlunter. The Fitchburg Plan 
of Industrial Education. School Review, 1910, p. 166ff. 
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difference of opinion as to whether it has proved a success— 
not from the standpoint of the problem of this paper, but 
because of certain evils which are involved in the plan.5 Some 
of these evils are incident to the use of the elective system, 
and hence would not apply to those public schools where the 
courses are all prescribed. No tests, I believe, have been 
made to ascertain its efficiency in the public schools. So far 
as the mere question of promotion is concerned its reactions 
would seem to be favorable. 

(12) Quite a different expedient is the limited segrega- 
tion of the girls and boys. This has been tried in the Engle- 
wood High School during the last four years. The boys 
and girls have recited in different classes, the work has 
been adapted to the interests and needs of each sex, and the 
element of unfairness due to the difference of maturity of 
the two sexes at the same age, has been eliminated. Arm- 
strong’s® analysis of the results during these four years 
shows that there has been a striking increase in attendance 
and scholarship, particularly for the boys, which can be 
ascribed directly to the fact of segregated teaching. The 
boys for the first time in the history of the school outranked 
the girls in scholarship. The boys seem to suffer most in 
the mixed classes: they are more suited to the interests and 
needs of the girls than the boys. Fyrom 60 to 96% of the 
girls and from 87 to 100% of the boys in the various classes 
favored the segregated plan of conducting classroom work. 
The scheme is being tried in Columbus and Seattle: it is 
one of the possible solvents of the problem of early elimina- 
tion. 


*The reader who is interested in the controversy should read the original arti- 
cle by Hypg, in The Outlook, Aug. 2, 1902; Secor, Credit for Quality in the 
Secondary Schools, Educational Review, 1908, p. 486; Ladd, Credit for Quality in 
Secondary and Higher Schools, Educational Review, 1909, p. 298, and An Ea- 
periment in Credit for Quality. The Western Journal of Education (Ypsilanti), 
13, 1910; and criticisms by Kelly and Squires in the Edueational Review, May and 
June, 1909. The plan was recently abolished at the University of North Dakota 
by a faculty vote of 22 to 7. 

‘ARMSTRONG. The Advantages of Limited Sex Scgregation in the High School. 
School Review, 1909. 
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(13) Foster? has studied groups of high school boys in 
New York City, which were classified according to their phys- 
iological age, based upon pubescence (it may be based upon 
height, as this varies with the degree of pubescence). That 
is, boys of the same physiological development worked in the 
same classes. The results showed that boys so classified 
obtained a higher per cent. of promotion and a smaller per 
cent. of discharges or elimination (a saving of from 7% 
to 11%), as compared with unclassified groups. Boys of the 
same physiological age find it pleasanter to associate to- 
gether, and can thus work more efficiently. Their mental 
capacities are also probably more nearly alike. 


Finally, attention may be directed to a quite different 
scheme, a dual system of graduation by certificate and by 
diploma. It is eminently desirable to retain through the 
grades and the high school as many as possible of the fifty per 
cent. of pupils who do not now go beyond the fifth or sixth 
grades (according to Draper), or the eighth grade (according 
to Ayres), even though they are mentally delinquent or unable 
fully to measure up to the school’s approved intellectual 
standards. The prolongation of their schooling in the face 
of adverse mental conditions would justify a resort to such 
extreme measures as are legitimate, provided only that the 
ultimate result tended toward the public good. Such meas- 
ures would have to appeal directly to the parent and to the 
child himself. The backward child will not feel impelled to 
continue unless some tangible reward is held out as the prize 
of his efforts at the end of his journey. Such a tangible 
reward can be provided to meet the needs of the child of 
mediocre or inferior mental calibre by instituting a scheme 
of certificate graduation, as a supplement to the regular plan 
of diploma graduation. 


‘Foster. Physiological Age as a Basis for the Classification of Pupils enter- 
ing High Schools—Relation of Pubescence to Height. The Psychological Clinic, 
1909, 83f. 
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Stated in bare outline, certificates would be awarded to 
those pupils who have failed to reach the regular passing 
grade, but who have attained, say, 55 or 60% as the average 
in all branches (or some other arbitrary adopted unit). 
Diplomas would be awarded, as now, only to those who reach 
the higher passing mark, the traditional 70 or 75%. The 
diploma students would constitute the scholarship students. 


To carry successfully these two standards side by side, 
it would be necessary early to impress the child with the 
important difference between these two attainments, and 
with the desirability of striving for the diploma credential, 
the distinctive badge of scholastic superiority. The diploma 
is the emblem of intellectual excellence. It would admit with- 
out examination to the state university. The ‘‘accredited’’ 
students would be only the diploma graduates. Certificate 
graduates would not be recommended for the freshman class 
in college. College authorities would have to admit them 
upon their own responsibility, or upon an entrance examina- 
tion. Diploma graduation should distinctly be the aim of 
the pupil. At the same time the advantages of the certificate 
credential should be pointed out: it will entitle the pupil 
to a seat at the formal graduation exercises; to the privi- 
leges of membership in the alumni association; to the out- 
side world it would certify that the child has been subjected 
to the educative influences of the school for at least ten, 
eleven or twelve years, and while it would not be any guaran- 
tee of excellence in scholarship it would be a testimonial of 
commendable efforts exerted against natural odds to win 
a prize, of capacity for persistent application and industry, 
of prolonged residence in an atmosphere permeated with 
the higher social, moral and intellectual ideals of the race. 
A child so environed, no matter how obtuse, could not fail 
to absorb such ideals of culture and principles of right living 
as would make him a better father, a truer citizen, and more 
capable producer, employer or employee. His services should 
command a higher price than those of a boy of equal years 
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and natural talents who lacks the advantages of a prolonged 
residence in a school environment. But the certificate plan 
should by no means provide a ‘‘snap’’ course for the indo- 
lent. It is not an invitation to the child to do careless, slip- 
shod, namby-pamby work. The certificate should not be a 
free gift, but a real reward for genuine, earnest, faithful 
effort; otherwise its influence would be disastrous upon the 
general morale of the school. It would be subversive of those 
ideals which have brought the race to its present stage of 
perfection—the ideals of industry, presistence in the face of 
overwhelming odds, manful and courageous struggle, how- 
ever disagreeable the task, as the price of excellency. Not 
the least advantage of the plan is that it would provide a 
way of rewarding effort instead of attainment only, as is 
now too frequently the case. Many pupils exert the greatest 
effort to do the work required of them, but are unable to 
‘deliver the goods’’ and therefore lose the reward which 
should come in recognition of faithful application. 


This proposed differentiation in graduation requirements 
is not without existent analogies. Oxford and Cambridge 
differentiate between students who come especially for cul- 
ture and for social embellishment, and those who come with 
scholarly attainments as their goal and who are candidates 
for scholastic honors—the so-called pass and honor students. 
Numerous European and some American universities have 
long bestowed differentiated diplomas for ‘differing attain- 
ments—diplomas with Laude, Cum Laude, Summa Cum 
Laude or without distinction. Numerous musical conserva- 
tories now issue certificates and diplomas of graduation. Does 
the time seem ripe for differentiated graduation from the 
publie schools? The plan is feasible. It can be legalized. 
Is it just? Is it desirable? As conditions exist at present, 
there is too much pressure brought to bear to graduate in- 
ferior pupils—the reasons for which were analyzed at the 
outset. ‘Teachers are prevailed upon to bend to this de- 
mand, at the sacrifice of their professional ideals and of 
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their self-respect. If the system of promotion or gradua- 
tion is made so elastic that the inferior pupil may be regu- 
larly dicharged from the schools, but only with a certificate, 
there will be far less insistence—and just insistence—on the 
part of teachers to obstruct the progressive movement of 
the pupil through the grades. There will not be such an 
army of repeaters as now encumber the educational system. 
And this will be aecomplished without any degradation of 
the passing standard for diploma graduation, as would be 
the case with the first, second and third schemes referred 
to above. At least such degradation of the standards of good 
work would have to be resisted with uncompromising fervor 
to insure the success of the plan. Certificate graduation is 
a measure of last resort for faithful but weak children, but 
not for “snap-hunters.’’ The details of the plan would have 
to be perfected after due trial: it ought to be put on the pro- 
gram of some experimental school for a thorough try-out. 


If we look for a panacea for checking the mortality in 
the grades due to non-promotion we shall look in vain. But 
if we avail ourselves of some of the regulatives discussed 
above, judiciously selected and properly correlated, we shall 
be able to mect the situation with intelligent foresight and 
intelligent attack. 

Over and beyond these measures we shall make most rapid 
strides toward the proper solution of this problem when 
the American parent will turn face about and heartily join . 
hands with the school workers to eradicate the unwise and 
almost universal tendency in the American home and school 
everlastingly to pamper and coddle childhood; to shield it 
from effort and fatigue; to remove all its mountains of dis- 
couragement and of difficulty, and all the little hills of dis- 
agreeable and obnoxious tasks, under the conviction that child- 
hood is only to be amused and entertained; to subordinate 
everything to the demands of instinct and impulse instead 
of the demands of nurture and discipline; and to play fast 
and loose into the hands of a young tyrant who recognizes 
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no need but that prompted by the whim of the moment and 
the immediate satisfaction of the pleasure-pain demands of 
the organism. Parents can do no greater kindness by their 
children than to regard it as a paramount duty of the home 
to reinforce the first great lesson of the schools, that there 
can be no genuine excellence of attainment without work, 
and that unflagging application is the price of success in 
any sphere of lite where genuine achievement counts. Par- 
ents should be the first to preach the inherent dignity of 
work and the ignobility of shirking obstacles and retreating 
from the front because of the discouragements of the battle. 
Children will do well to learn early that life is not all a rol- 
licking seesaw, that discouragements and obstacles must be 
met and subdued, and that the ideal of genuine success is 
not a life of ease but of aggressive service and conquest. 
They need to learn to play the game of life for all it is worth, 
to hit the line hard without flinching, and to be content with 
whatever success genuine merit has brought them. ‘‘Strength 
comes from wrestling,’’ and not by working below one’s level . 
of attainment. We do not wax strong on mere exercise, but 
by vigorous exertion. A vigorous, virile, resourceful race 
cannot be reared upon a substrata of spineless, mollycoddle 
children. Childhood effeminacy spells racial impotency. 
Parents must realize that school work is not all play, but a 
youthful battle royal in which only he wins the prize who is 
willing to pay the cost in strenuous, persistent, independent 
labor. They must come to realize that what is needed just 
now is a raising rather than a cheapening of the school 
standards. ‘The schools must be leaders rather than follow- 
ers; they must establish standards of excellence for the com- 
munity; primarily they should be standard-making institu- 
tions. As President Hadley has so well said regarding the 
universities: their chief function is to furnish standards. 
We have been teaching the child to play so well during a 
_ score of years that now there is need to teach him to work 
again. Work is in danger of becoming a lost art with the 
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modern hot-house child. There will be fewer non-promotions 
when parents begin to preach the gospel of work as the way 
of intellectual salvation for the indifferent ne’er-do-wells and 
the indolent delinquents in the schools. 

Nor shall we do ought but overreach ourselves if we at- 
tempt to eliminate entirely the mortality of the classroom. 
Theoretically waste may be eliminated completely with the 
dead stuff of the factory and the shop; it is neither possible 
nor desirable with the living material of the school. The 
laws of waste-prevention with inert materials do not apply 
to the dynamic forces of the classroom; the efficiency criteria 
for shop output cannot be used as a measure of school out- 
put; factory economics and school economics are not inter- 
changeable; practical economic measures must be compati- 
ble with the nature of the materials concerned. We are in 
grave danger in these days of overworking the ‘‘business 
conception’’ of the school, and of hearkening to that absurd 
type of ‘‘business demand’’ upon the schools for the total 
elimination of waste which views the child pretty much as 
a packer regards a steer, which, after it has been carefully 
fattened for market, must be prepared for the trade in such 
a manner as to rule out every conceivable element of waste. 

Human variation and human attainment are such that 
the absolute elimination of the waste from non-promotion 
would be purchased at too high a price—the total surrender 
of any tangible or definite standard of intellectual attain- 
ment. To comply with such a demand would be to fly in 
the face of all precedent, the accumulated experiences of the 
race on this point, and the most cherished ideals of a pro- 
fession whose paramount duty perhaps is the setting of 
proper standards of life and action. In fact, a graver in- 
justice is involved in the annual-promotion fetish, which by 
its rigidity defers promotion to the year’s end for the ten 
to fifteen per cent. of ‘‘bright’’ pupils who are prepared for 
double promotion within the academic year, than in the 
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system of non-promotion of the inefficients at the end of the 
year. 


That the problem before us is vital and calls for prompt and 
effective action is indicated by the fact that a large part of 
the mortality of fifty per cent. in the upper grammar grades 
is directly attributable to non-promotion. According to Thorn- 
dike,* one-third of the failures of the last grammar grade 
are eliminated before the next year’s enumeration, one-fourth 
of the failures in the seventh grade, about one-fifth of those 
in the sixth, and one-sixth of those in the fifth. We believe 
that the measures discussed above provide a sufficient remedy 
for checking as much of this waste as legitimate school econ- 
omy demands. 


STHORNDIKE. Promotion, Retardation and Elimination. Psychological Clinic, 
1910, p. 255ff. 








THE USE OF ILLUSTRATIVE EXPERIMENTS IN 
CLASSES IN EDUCATION. 


ANNA J. MCKEAG, PH.D. 


Wellesley College. 


That each of the principal subjects of study has a method 
of approach peculiar to itself is a generally recognized fact. 
It is with good reason that we speak, for instance, of the im- 
portance of the early acquisition of a notion of scientific 
method by students of any of the sciences, or of the value 
of teaching students of psychology to begin as early as pos- 
sible to ‘‘psychologize.’’ Teachers of history properly try 
to give young college students some realization of ‘‘histori- 
eal method,’’ and instructors in philosophy try to get young 
people to ‘‘philosophize.’’ The acquisition of a few of these 
fundamental attitudes is perhaps the essential thing in a lib- 
eral education. 


In the study of Education, is there any attitude or method 
so essential and fundamental as is the scientific attitude or 
method to the young scientist or the tendency or ability to 
philosophize to the neophyte in philosophy? 

Before attempting to give an answer to this question, we 
should remember that out of the chaos of conflicting opin- 
ions in regard to the nature and aims of education two gen- 
erally recognized views have emerged. The first looks upon 
education as a social institution and concerns itself with the 
subject-matter and processes of instruction primarily with 
reference to their bearing upon the training of young peo- 
ple to minister effectively to the needs of society as a whole. 
From the second point of view, education concerns itself 
with questions of the relation of subject-matter and pro- 
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cesses of instruction to the present and future well-being of 
the child as an individual. Practically, of course, these two 
aims do not admit of sharp differentiation, but in first 
courses for undergraduates there is a certain advantage to 
be gained from a consideration of the problems of education 
now from the one, now from the other point of view. What 
T have to say in this paper concerns itself with education 
in the second of these senses, the education of the individual. 


Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel, in spite of the ecrudity, 
error, and artificiality of much of their work, have given to 
us that which may properly be called a generally recognized 
point of view or attitude or method of approach to the study 
of education, namely, the genetic or developmental point of 
view. In the study of the education of the individual, this 
is comparable in importance with the evolutionary point of 
view in the study of biological problems. It is reasonable 
tc assume, therefore, that whatever else an introductory 
course in the principles of education should give to young 
students, it should at least make clear to them that edueca- 
tion is development and not mere accretion. 


Few undergraduates begin the study of education with any 
very definite realization of this fundamental truth. Most of 
them have forgotten the pit whence they were digged,—their 
own early school experiences. Many of them still look upon 
education as a purely informational process, and think of a 
grammar-school child as differing from an adult intellectu- 
ally merely in the smaller number of the textbooks which he 
has mastered. There is real need, therefore, for a good deal 
of emphasis upon the point of view or attitude which recog- 
nizes the educative process as essentially one of organic 
growth. 


Some students are helped toward this fundamental con- 
ception of education by being made to realize the slow stages 
by which the race has reached its present degree of advance- 
ment in such a subject, for instance, as arithmetic, or writ- 
ing, or physics. A lecture or two on such a topic has no nec- 
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essary connection with culture-epoch theories: it may be 
given solely for the purpose of helping the student to get 
rid of fallacious notions of the nature of mental acquisition. 

A more positive method of attaining this end consists in 
the use of simple illustrative experiments the aim of which 
is to demonstrate to students the actual stages of develop- 
ment of public school children in one of the more elemen- 
tary arts or sciences. One such simple experiment I should 
like to describe, not because its results have any special 
value, but because of its pedagogical efficacy in aiding young 
students toward a right outlook on the educative process. 

With the permission and co-operation of the principal and 
teachers of a neighboring grammar school, a test was given, 
under the direction of the members of a class in Education, 
to all the pupils of the school above the first grade. The first 
grade was omitted because the mechanical difficulties in pen- 
manship for children in that grade make results of written 
work hardly comparable with those of children of the upper 
grades. 

At a certain hour, in all the grades except the first, the 
pupils were asked to write for fifteen minutes on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ What I Saw on my Way to School.’’ This time-worn 
and hackneyed theme was selected in order that difficulties 
as to subject-matter might be minimized. The students of 
the class in Education were distributed through the grades 
during the exercise, but it was thought best to have the di- 
rections given to the children by the regular teachers. These 
teachers had previously been instructed as to the exact form 
to be used in announcing the work to their pupils. Neither 
pupils nor teachers knew of the purpose of the test. The 
papers were collected by the students of Education, and were 
divided among them for study. Each paper was read and 
marked by at least two students; points of disagreement 
were noted and afterwards referred to the entire class for 
decision. 


The following directions were given to the students for 
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their guidance in marking the papers: 


i 


bo 


Rapidity. 
Count the words in each paper, in order to arrive at a 
knowledge of the comparative facility of composition. 


. Count the number of errors in spelling. (Each misspelled 


word counts as one.) 


. Use of capital letters. Count the errors in capitalization 


in each paper. This should include: 

Instances of capitals used erroneously. 

Instances of small letters used erroneously for capitals. 
(Errors in capitalization due to ignorance of sentence 
structure, as well as errors due to ignorance of the 
distinction between proper and common nouns, ete., 
are included.) 

Sentence Structure. 

(a). Count the simple sentences. 

(b). Count the compound sentences. 

(c). Count the complex sentences. 


. Count the descriptive adjectives and adverbs. 


(Participles should be counted only when their func- 
tions is clearly descriptive.) 


. Abstract words. 


Count the nouns which stand for abstract qualities of 
ideas, such as: virtue, duty, conduct, action, conscious- 
ness, ratio, nobility, ete. 


. Figurative language. 


Count the instances of unmistakable use of figures of 
speech. 


Reasoning. 
Count the cases of induction or deduction. 


These directions, a copy of which was given to each stu- 


dent, were discussed in class before the marking of papers 
was begun, and a ruling given on all doubtful points. Each 
student passed upon some of the papers from each grade. 


As the same paper was read always by at least two students, 
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the record in each case represents the opinion of both read- 
ers, or, in the case of disagreement, the verdict of the class. 

The results of this study of the papers were tabulated by 
the students as follows, the numbers representing averages 
per pupil in the given grade: 


TABLE I. 

A table showing the percentage of errors in spelling and 
capitalization to the total number of words used, and the 
percentage of abstract and descriptive words to the total 
number of words used in each grade brings out still more 


clearly certain facts in the acquisition of written language 
by the child: 
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TABLE II. 
The following table shows the percentages of simple, com- 


pound and complex sentences, and the percentage of in- 
stances of reasoning to the total number of sentences in each 
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| Percent. of simple 


} sentences to 
Grade | whole number of 
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sentences. 


79.03 
65.81 
62.50 
35.42 
39.72 
25.81 
10.84 
36.52 
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Per cent. of 


| compound sen- 


tences to 


whole number of 


sentences. 





12.90 
16.24 
14.58 
25.00 
21.99 
32.26 
28.92 
18.84 





Per cent. of 
complex sen- 
tences to 


| instances of reason- 
ing to whole 


whole number of | 


sentences- 


8.07 
17.95 
22.92 
39.58 
38.29 
41.93 
60.24 
44.64 


| 
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Per cent. of 


number of 
sen.ences. 


44 
1.71 
2.08 
9 03 

14 89 
19.34 
20.48 
25.89 


As the school in which the tests were made is a small one, 


there being only 169 pupils above the first grade, further 
tabulations of results (showing average variation, percent- 
ages of improvement, etc.) were deferred until larger num- 
bers could be tested. Each student was asked to write out a 
statement of her conclusions, in so far as these could be 
made from so comparatively small a number of cases, and 
the class discussions of these papers gave evidence that the 
experiment had fulfilled its purpose of bringing home to the 
mind of the student some notion of what is meant by the 
term ‘‘development’’ as applied to the child’s acquisition of 
the art of written language. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 


William James, the most eminent American scholar in the sciences 
of man, died at Chocorua, New Hampshire, on August 26. Educated 
in the schools for the profession of medicine, and for some years a 
teacher of physiology, he early made himself master of psychology and 
philosophy, between which his life-work was divided. Education, in 
common with the other arts and sciences of human nature, is in his 
debt in the case of every topic treated by him. ‘The Principles of 
Psychology, distinguished no less by range and accuracy of scholarship 
than by genius in expression, would, in any case, have been a funda- 
mental book for students of education. But Professor James had also 
a wonderful sense for reality in mental facts, by which he purified the 
psychology of the English school from its verbalisms and selected from 
the newer experimental work what really counted toward the explanation 
of the actual stream of conscious life. As a result, the chapters on in- 
stinct, habit, association, dissociation, imagination, memory, concep- 
tion, reasoning, the emotions and the will are, after a score of years, 
still indispensable. Sickness, and finally death, prevented the full 
elaboration and expression of his philosophy in a form comparable to the 
Principles of Psychology. In The Will to Believe, Pragmatism, A 
Pluralistic Universe and The Meaning of Truth, and in a notable series 
of shorter contributions he had begun to apply to the problems of phil- 
osophy the same immuneness to verbal plausibilities and deceits. 


By the publication of the Briefer Course in Psychology and the Talks 
to Teachers on Psychology, Professor James became known to teachers 
of every class. The lectures composing the latter volume were only an 
episode in their author’s work, but having them to write, his nature 
could tolerate no imperfection. And, being in some measure an ex- 
pression of his nature, they have been not only a model of popular 
science, but a power working everywhere for openmindedness, sincerity 
and modesty in thought about teaching. 


As a teacher he manifested, when occasion offered, the same brilliancy 
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and marvelous choice of epithet that characterized his writing. He was 
utterly without pretentiousness or dogmatism. ‘The characteristic most 
striking to his students was his kindness. His judgment seemed never 
to err except through charity or trustfulness, and a large fraction of 
his life was given up to personal service at the call sometimes of friend- 
ship, sometimes of need and sometimes of mere distress. He was so 
appreciative of all points of view and so tolerant of all honest differences 
in opinion that he founded no “school” of psychologists—trained no 
group to one type. He did not personally make converts, much less 
declared disciples. There are no Jamesians. But under no other name 
would all American psychologists be so willingly enrolled. 

William James was recognized by the philosophers and psychologists 
of America as their leader, esteemed by our most distinguished university 
as its most distinguished member, and known to educated men and 
women as a master of English writing. It is the good fortune of edu- 
cation that in so many ways it profits by the life-work of the ablest 
thinker of his day and country. 


Epwarp L. THORNDIKE. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


ONE FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER IN MEMORY WORK. 


The present writer has been conducting during the past year sev- 
eral experiments in memory, and has found, entirely apart from the 
object of the experiments, several facts which throw some light on the 
function of the teacher. These facts, which come from a study of mem- 
ory, correspond very closely to what Book! found in the case of habit- 
formation. It is not our purpose to report the experiments here, they 
will be reported in full later, but merely to call attention to one or 
two facts of interest to the teacher. 

in one series of experiments, the object was to find the rate of learn- 
ing of different individuals and the relation of repetition to retention. 
The material used was meaningfulmaterial entirely new to the learners, 
and the method was to read the amount selected to the learner till he 
could state correctly all the facts. After each repetition, the learner 
reproduced as much as he could, and his record was kept by the experi- 
menter. In other cases, the learners read the material, sometimes si- 


1W. F. Book: The Role of the Teacher in the Most Expeditious and Eco- 
nomic Learning. The Journal of Educational Psychology, 1: No. 4, p. 183. 
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Jently and sometimes aloud. Very early in the experimental work, it was 
noticed that if a learner got a point wrong in the first or any early 
repetition, the error consistently reappeared after future repetitions. 
In the early presentations, certain words, phrases or sentences would be 
given particular interpretations, and when the words came again in 
later readings, the first interpretation came again also. It seemed that the 
first meaning conveyed by the words would come as a matter of course 
in future readings and prevent any other interpretation. Since it was 
impossible to get more than about half of the facts at one reading, many 
erroneous meanings were usually conveyed by the word symbols in the 
first reading; these errors were on a low level of attention in later read- 
ings, the focus of attention being occupied with facts not gotten at all in 
the first reading. It was only after ‘these other points had been gotten and 
fixed that the symbols erroneously interpreted would coine to the focus 
of attention and the right interpretation appear. Uusually, however, 
the learner would finally get the right meaning, although sometimes 
the right meaning would not appear till attention was called by the 
experimenter to the particular point. Sometimes a phrase used by the 
learner would be just slightly different in meaning from the one used 
in the matter presented to him, and in these cases, the learner would 
persist to the end in giving his own slightly incorrct expression. It 
therefore appears that the length of time required for a learner to get 
all the points in a given material is in part dependent on the number of 
points got wrong in the beginning that must be unlearned later. 

In view of these facts, which were very clear from the experiments, 
the importance of first readings and first presentations of subject matter 
appears to be very great, and the function of the teacher as related to 
the learner would seem to be to keep the learner right in the early stages 
of learning a given subject matter. Retention depends in part on im- 
pressions and repetition. Before repetition begins, it is the business of 
the teacher to see that the pupil has the desired impression. It is a 
matter of economy to take plenty of time at the beginning of any 
process of learning that involves memorizing to make the impression 
clear and vivid, and to help the pupil to get the right meaning, before 
proceeding to repetition, to drill. 

To make a direct application of this principle: it is evident that first 
presentations should usually be made orally by the teacher in order to 
sccure the most economical learning, because in this way the right 


mpression, the correct meaning, is most likely to be given. The pupil 
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should not ordinarly get his first impressions of subjects from the text- 
book. In presenting a new topic, a teacher would, then, to proceed 
economically, present it orally with abundant illustration and demon- 
stration, and then, before dismissing the class, should learn by rapid- 
fire questions put here and there how the matter has been received by 
the pupils, set them right where wrong and clear up all doubtful, hazy 
points. This is important even if the matter is to have no further atten- 
tion till the next recitation period, because of some sort of organization 
that beyond question goes on in the pupil below the conscious level. But, 
ordinarily, before the next recitation, the pupil will go over the same 
matter by reading, or will in some concrete manner apply the principles 
learned. In this case it is all the more important that his first impres- 
sion be clear and rightly interpreted. 

In the applications just mentioned, the writer has had in mind 
chiefly elementary and high school work, but he has used the above 
principle, combined with others that have come out of memory studies, 
with university classes. The last half-hour of each lecture period is 
used in presenting the new topic. ‘The students, before the next period, 
read over their notes and read up on the same topic in the text-book or 
in the references assigned, and the first half of the next lecture period 
is given over to a discussion of the topic by the members of the class. 
The students have, then, first an ear presentation, then an eye presen- 
tation and finally the motor expression. The results obtained justify 
the practice which numerous experiments in memory have shown to be 
sound. | 


W. H. Pye. 
University of Missouri. 
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MicHaEL M. Davis. Psychological Interpretations of Society. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1909. Pp. 260. $2.00.) 


This is the most extensive survey in English of the contributions made 
to the interpretations of society from the psychological point of view. 
Dr. Davis wrote his doctor’s dissertation on Gabriel Tarde, the French 
jurist and psychological sociologist. The present volume is a natural 
outgrowth of that dissertation,—in fact, over one hundred of its two 
hundred and sixty pages are a reprint, with modifications, of that earlier 
work. That accounts for the disproportionate amount ofyspace given 
to Tarde as compared with the other psychological sociologi 

The author divides his book into three sections, (1) the social mind, 
(2) social function, and (3) applications. The first section is devoted 
to a brief historical review of writers whom he calls the “founders” of 
psychological sociology. Another class of men, among whom he places 
writers of as different methods as Miinsterberg and Boutmy, on the one 
hand, and Giddings and Durkheim, on the other, he groups together as 
interpreters of social unity from various aspects. In the third chapter 
of this section he passes in review the men who have contributed to 
the development of the problem of the socialization of the individual by 
society; some, like Stanley Hall and Baldwin, approaching it from the 
study of development of the child, and others from the analysis of the 
Ego, like James, Royce, Ormond and Cooley. In the fourth chapter he 
devotes himself to a keen criticism of the writers who have tried to 
define the social mind. On the basis of this criticism he analyzes the 
term “social mind” more closely, and by a process of elimination arrives 
at a definition of the social mind as “a mass of common beliefs, senti- 
ments and determinations possessed by the individuals of a group with 
the added consciousness that the other members simultaneously cherish 
them.” 

In the second section our author proceeds by just the opposite method. 
Instead of reviewing a large number of writers on “social function,” 
and by criticism and elimination arriving at a conclusion which meets 
all the objections raised to the views criticized, he proceeds to study 
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intensively the theory of Gabriel Tarde, then criticizes it, and endeavors 
to relate it to the theories of others. 


In the third section he deduces some conclusions on the relation of 
social function and social genesis, in a chapter which he calls “psycho- 
social principles,” suggests how these principles apply to the interpre- 
tation of history, and applies his conclusions to an exposition of the in- 
ter-relation of the one and the many in society. 


In this book Dr. Davis has laid all sociologists under obligations by 
his masterly, though necessarily brief, review of the literature on the 
psychological side of sociology and by his keen criticism of the various 
writers passed in review. While he is a student of Professor Giddings, 
and therefore shows the influence of that virile sociologist on his thought, 
he has not slavishly followed Giddings. On the contrary, his;criticism 
of the latter’s analysis of the social mind (pages 47-49) is one the best 
I know. It,is sympathetic, yet discriminating and constructive withal. 
Likewise, iff his treatment of Tarde, Dr. Davis shows his independence 
of thought by pointing out in a telling analysis that Tarde’s theory of 
imitation “is only an illuminating half-truth.” He excels when criti- 
cising a writer and advancing upon the writer’s foundation to a further 
analysis. . In the last section, where he strikes out on some original lines 
by way of the application of his principles, one feels that he is not so 
much at ease. His grasp of the literature of the “great-man” contro- 
versy, for example, which he treats in his fifteenth chapter, is not so 
firm as that of most of the other subjects treated earlier in the work. 
He seems to know nothing of what Ward has said on that controversy 
in his Applied Sociology. This, however, is an exception to the unusual 
range of his reading, shown throughout the other parts of the book. 
Moreover, one cannot but regret that he gave such undue emphasis to 
Tarde’s theories in a work on “psychological interpretations of society” 
and therefore necessarily had to treat all the others so briefly. A further 
exposition of the other writers passed in review, together with his clear- 
sighted criticism upon them, would have more than atoned for a briefer 
treatment of Tarde. This also would have enabled him to elaborate 
the synthetic portion of his work, the part which suffers in comparison 
: with the brilliant expository and critical sections of the book. Never- 
theless, the production is a most valuable piece of work in a field which 
‘knows many brilliant workers. J. L. GILLIN. 





State University of Iowa. 
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Epwarp C. Devine. Misery and Its Causes. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1909. Pp. 274. $1.25.) 


This book deserves the attention of the philanthropist for two reasons: 
first, because it is written by a scientifically trained leader in organized 
charity, and, second, because it is a product of our greatest social lab- 
oratory, the city of New York. 

What are the causes of misery? ‘The answer here given may be dis- 
appointing to him who ascribes them to the evils he happens to be com- 
batting. The central thesis of the book is that they are more economic 
and objective than moral and subjective; they are, in brief, poverty and 
maladjustment; lack of health and work and friends; adverse conditions 
in dependent families, and so following. It is not so much moral de- 
linquency on the part of the individual that causes misery, as ignorance 
and misfortune, supplemented by environmental evils, such as overcrowd- 
ing and bad sanitation. 

Relief should be apportioned, not according to desert, but according 
to need (page 10.) “Out of health” is to be supplanted by “out of doors” 
(page 109.) “Alcoholism,” the author says, “is half a disease, half a 
crime, and altogether the greatest foe to health and vigor” (page 111), 
but is more consequence than cause. 

The reforms most needed are as follows: A system of eugenics that 
will prevent the rapid multiplication of the miserable; a better protec- 
tion of childhood, respecting labor and hardships; conditions that will 
lengthen the productive period of life; the removal of the influence of 
criminals running at large; insurance against death, old age, accident, 
sickness, ete., so that burdens may not fall on those least able to bear 
them( page 100) ; adjustment of education to actual needs; a liberal sys- 
tem of relief; good standards of living, recreation, etc., and finally, a 
truly socialized religion. 

Each chapter is based upon extended concrete data fresh from the 
field, and the conclusions are presented in an interesting manner, with 
conclusive argument. CHARLES DEGArRMo. 
Cornell University. 
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Paut Soturer. Le Doute. Paris: Felix Alean, 1909. Pp. 407. (Bib- 
liothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine. ) 


In this volume the author takes issue with those educators and others 
who for the past twenty years have, as he thinks, overemphasized the 
necessity of bending our educational efforts upon the will. They lose 
sight of the fact that in order to will it is necessary to know that of 
which one is capable, and that which ought to be done under given 
circumstances. In other words volition requires knowledge of one’s self 
and of the external world, which, when acquired, will work itself out 
into appropriate forms of activity unless the necessary incentives and 
motives be lacking or distorted, or unless there be a conflict of tendencies, 
emotions, real or imaginary images, beliefs, and other elements con- 
stitutive of personality. Such barriers to action are the phenomena 
of doubt. In pathological cases they may be described as obsessions or 
phobias. These are the phenomena which Dr. Sollier investigates. He 
carries his analysis and comment through nine chapters which deal with 
the conditions, evolution, consequences, and causes of doubt, the mental 
and physical reactions of the doubter, the mechanism and nature of 
doubt, and the physical and psychical means of opposing it. 

The feeling of physical insufficiency, impairment of health, inability 
to do systematic mental work, tendency to dissimulate, and unfitness 
for anything but the work of a subordinate—these are some of the con- 
sequences of the condition of doubt. The list is formidable enough to 
justify the author’s plea that educators, physicians, sociologists, and 
psychologists should become acquainted with the doubter as a source 
of danger to the race, to society and to himself. The question then is, 
obviously, “What can be done to improve his condition?’ Specific 
directions cannot be given. The psychotherapist, here as elsewhere, has 
decided limitations. It is a work for the educator, the physician, or 
the sociologist who can inspire the patient’s confidence in himself. 


Rosert H. GAvtr. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ilinois. 


P. Menpbousse. L’dme de l’adolescent. Paris: F. Alcan, 1909. Pp. v, 
301. 


Great credit is due M. Mendousse for the -splendid contribution 


which he has made in this work to the new study of adolescence. 
The book begins with a consideration of the early signs of adolescence 
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and a discussion of puberty, aptly called a “second birth.” The author 
reviews the rites and symbols which make puberty an initiation into 
manhood among various peoples, analyzes its character and connection 
with sexual life, describes the psychic states awakened by the new func- 
tion, the perversions of the sex instinct, the changes which frequently 
take place in the elements of personality and points out very cogently 
the necessity for instruction in matters of sex: “The least intelligent and 
least moral of all attitudes toward these questions is that of ignoring 
them. Those parents and educators who think they ought systematically 
to close their eyes to the sex side of puberty, or to suppress all thoughts 
of sex in the minds of young people, are committing a veritable crime 
against the moral and physical health of the future generation, and run 
the risk of locking the door, perhaps forever, to the solution of great 
problems, the surest key to which is found in the love between the sexes.” 


The second part of the work is devoted to the new faculties which pu- 
beriy arouses. First, love is analyzed with much keenness and insight; 
then the author discusses the dreams resulting from that “flood of imagin- 
ation” which is one of the characteristics of puberty, and which brings 
with it an awakening of esthetic appreciation in art and literature. 
The affective life develops very rapidly at this period. Then comes ihe 
dialectic stage; the adolescent shows himself more of a reasoner than 
the child, attributes a greater importance to words, relishes slang and 
manifests a decided taste for philosophy and “those abstract considera- 
tions in which ideas seem to suffice for themselves.” Finally, we have 
the development of courage, which is ascribed to “the growth of mus- 
cular strength and general vigor,” and is said to have as its chief result 
the strengthening of voluntary attention. Several pages are devoted 
to the impulses which underlie this voluntary attention, to bashfulness, 
to the desire for independence which manifests itself in a definite 


fashion at this age and which one must be careful not to oppose too 
decidedly. 


The third and last part has as its title “The Anarchy of Tendencies.” 
M. Mendousse develops very clearly the important thought that “the 
personality of the adolescent is essentially incoherent and unstable.” 
First of all, there are organic discordances; as a result of growth the 
somatic proportions are disturbed and there arises a general lack of 
co-ordination of the bodily organs. Further, “the greater part of the 
new tendencies have but little permanence in consciousness,” there is a 
“mental instability, an incoherent multiplicity of desires, a fluctuation 
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in tastes and plans.” From this comes a frequent tendency to suicide. 
Finally, as a result of this incoherence, the adolescent is especially prone 
to excess, and M. Mendousse rightly emphasizes the important role 
which physical fatigue plays in his education. ‘The conclusion follows 
that the adolescent is neither a big child nor 4 young man, and that, 
therefore, he should have an education specially adapted to his needs. 
The author enumerates the important points of this special pedagogic 
method, and thinks that they can all be summed up in the following: 
“Cherish by every possible means and in every branch of his activity 
the spontaneity of the adolescent. Use constraint only in case he would 
not, of himself, rise to that minimum of effort, knowledge and morality 
without which the adult would fall below his manly estate and hus 
social function.” In closing, he emphasizes the utility of education and 
the value of a well-grounded pedagogy in the hands of enlightened edu- 
cators, showing that “the worth of a people varies in proportion to the 
sum total of devotion which it expends on its young.” 


The book is the fruit of much painstaking toil and careful reflection 
and shows a commendable familiarity with the literature of the subject, 
especially that derived from American sources. The author discloses 
great keenness of observation and analysis, and clothes his thought with 
a lively and interesting style. We hope he will be encouraged to per- 
severe in the investigations on which he has made such a promising start. 


G. VATTIER. 
University of Caen, France. | 


ALFRED BINET. Les idées modernes sur les enfants. Paris: Flammarion, 
1909. Pp. 344. Fr. 3.50. 


“This book is a balance sheet,” are M. Binet’s first words. In it he 
has sought to bring together the lessons which thirty years of experi- 


mental research, carried on chiefly in America and Germany, but to 
some extent in France, have taught us concerning education. Naturally, 
owing to the restricted scope of the book, he was obliged to confine him- 
self to those topics which seemed to him most interesting and most 
vital. He has especially endeavored to show that there is no such 
thing as “the typical child,” but that, on the contrary we are confronted 
by a multitude of individual differences which, in the past, have been 
altogether too much ignored. The same instruction is not suitable for 
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all children; rather each child should be treated in a different fashion 
according to his nature, not only for his own welfare but also in the 
interest of society. It would be very desirable, according to M. Binet, 
to introduce into pedagogy the methods of measuring the learning 
process that have been perfected in the laboratories, for such measure- 
ment “would show us the real progress of each pupil, would enable us 
to estimate the professional worth of teachers and would furnish us 
with a means of determining the value of pedagogic methods.” 


The author has no difficulty in demonstrating the importance for 
education of a careful study of child physiology. Is not the failure of 
pupils frequently the outcome of a physical incapacity for work? Do 
not intelligence and bodily development always go hard in hand? Is 
not mental ability reduced by the lowering of the physical level? We 
should, therefore, have careful measurements made in this field, too. 
It is not merely a matter of pedagogical interest; it is a social question; 
for the future of our race, the organization of our society is at stake. 
‘lhe sense organs should be carefully tested, for M. Binet shows clearly 
the role which normal organs of vision and hearing play in a child’s 


life. All progress depends on them. They should be examined by both 
physician and teacher. 


In the following chapter the author develops at length the method 
to be pursued in measuring intelligence—a method which promises val- 
uable results, provided it is employed by competent persons. Ile vig- 
orously attacks the prejudice that intelligence is not edvcable and pre- 
sents in support of his contentions some strikingly interesting facts 
drawn from abnormal classes. M. Binet lays particular stress upon 
memory and shows how it can be measured and developed by methodical 
and graded exercises. ‘The chapter on the aptitudes of children is, as 
he says, “only a rough sketch,” yet it contains a mass of exact and care- 
fully analyzed data, notably in regard to certain types of intelligence, 
such as the reflective and the intuitive, the objective and the subjective, 
the practical and the literary. Along with intellectual work M. Binet 
insists that manual training should receive consideration, for those 
pupils who are inapt at the first often make a striking success at the 
second. 


A final chapter is devoted to laziness and to moral education. We 
can distinguish two types of laziness, the one inherited, the other ac- 
quired; the latter can be overcome if properly treated, and even the 
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former is not altogether incurable. The whole subject of moral educa- 
tion is admirably handled and makes exceedingly inieresting reading. 
The ideal of moral education, according to the author, is “the betterment 
of the individual, shaping his conduct to social ends, and enabling him 
to adapt himself the more perfectly to his environment,” and the 
means at the disposal of the educator for the attainment of this end 
are rapidly passed in review. 


Does M. Binet, who is so ardent a partisan of the new pedagogy, 
completely reject the old? On the contrary, he exerts himself to 
conciliate its adherents. “The old pedagogy should furnish us with 
the problems to study, the new pedagogy, the methods of procedure for 
that study.” But he does not leave us great confidence in present-day 
tendencies, and his conclusion in this connection is worth quoting in 
full: “Thanks to all these efforts we are beginning to render our knowl- 
edge of children more precise, more practical, more useful. Those who 
familiarize themselves with these methods of study reap the advantage 
of avoiding mistakes, of correcting prejudices, of fixing their attention 
on decisive points, and of knowing precisely what must be done in 
order to arrive at sound conclusions. Considered from this point of 
view, pedagogy ceases to be a dull, superannuated rule of thumb; it 
enables us to attain a better understanding of our children’s minds, 
and is already beginning to teach us how to go about the education 
of their memory, their judgment and their will. It is of service not only 
to the children but also to ourselves, for, reacting upon our own lives, 
upon our weaknesses and infirmities, it makes us realize how much 
we could gain by applying these methods to our own progress. This 
should be the endeavor of all those who seek to regulate their lives with 
some intelligence and foresight. It should be the special endeavor of 
those who occupy positions of authority, and these would do well to 
remember that, instead of being so preoccupied with material science, 
with material prosperity, with material industry, it is just as important, 
perhaps more important, to devote their attention to the proper direc- 
tion and organization of moral energy; for it is moral energy that rules 
the world.” 


The book is full of original ideas, and it will be certain to have great 
pedagogic influence, for it is indispensable to those who are engaged in 
educational work. Numerous anecdotes, accurate and detailed accounts 
of investigations, and the evidence at every point of profound learning 
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coupled with long experience, make the volume delightfully interesting 
reading, and render it the best work on pedagogy that has appeared in 
France for many years. G. VATTIER. 


University of Caen, France. 


Fetrx Arnoutp. Attention and Interest. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1910. Pp. viii, 272. $1. 


This book, or “essay,” the author tells us in the preface, “is an at- 
tempt to clarify and arrange the many facts that have been brought to 
light by numerous experiments in psychological laboratories on the 
psychology of attention and interest.” There are in all ten chapters 
and the material of each is presented under the categories of “descrip- 
tion,” “illustration,” “development,” “explanation” and “definition.” 
When skillfully handled, this scheme no doubt possesses much merit, 
but in the hands of our author it involves a vast amount of repetition, 
and as each category is broken up into a large number of sub-topics 
that are all duly numbered and labeled, first in capitals and then in 
italics, and then frequently sub-numbered, but little coherence and pro- 
gression are left in the treatment. The illustrations and experiments 
cited are good, if not too plentiful, but no attempt seems to have been 
made to bind the subject into a unity on the basis of fundamentai 
principles. 

Almost every fact and principle in general, experimental, genetic, 
and physiological psychology seem to be touched upon, but their relation 
to attention and interest is often remote. In fact, “attention” appears 
to be used as practically synonymous with “consciousness,” and the book 
should, perhaps, be regarded as a treatment of the functional psychology 
rather than of attention and interest in the restricted sense. 


The last two chapters bear the general title of “Educatio..” and one 
would naturally expect to find in them a psychological analysis of atten- 
tion and interest in their educational bearings, but this is not the case. 
Only one short seetion (pages 254-257) may be said to touch upon this 
topic, while the rest of the space is devoted to a detailed, often trivial, 
treatment of class-management, with an occasional digression into method. 

But in spite of these defects and, limitations, the book may prove to 
be of considerable value as a reference book for the educational psy- 
chologist. W. C. RvuepiceEr. 

The George Washington University. 
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Witiram H. SurHertanp, M. A., President State Normal School Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin. The Teaching of Geography. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1909. Pp. 295. 


Most teachers of geography in the common schools have no adequate 
idea of the scope and the importance of this subject as a means of edu- 
cation and for practical life. One reason for this is that most of the 
writings on topics in geography are widely scattered in magazines and 
are generally inaccessible to the majority of teachers. The result too 
often is undue emphasis upon unrelated details. Not long ago the main 
effort in the teaching of geography was turned toward the learning of 
isolated facts and more recently there was a strong tendency toward the 
other extreme of causal relations. Teachers need the broader view, 
to know the field as a whole and its divisions and their relations and 
importance, to get the proper balance. This book is a praiseworthy 
effort to give a general idea of the nature and scope of geography and 
to outline the more important methods of teaching it. 

The work is divided into three parts. Part I discusses the nature of 
geography, geographic controls, phases and aims of study and the 
relation of geography to other sciences. Part II discusses methods of 
teaching, giving special attention to inductive and deductive methods 
and the use of textbooks. In Part III suggestions are made as to the 
use of illustrative materials and maps. Each chapter is introduced by 
an outline and followed by a set of questions, suggestions for further 
study, and a brief bibliography. 

The book is carefully written, but the diction is often difficult. The 
author demands of the teacher a broad knowledgee of geography and 
related subjects. He emphasizes the study of geographical facts in 
causal relations. A good amount of illustrative material is used. On 
the whole the book is an acceptable contribution to the educational 
literature on this subject. 


Davip Grsss. 
Oswego State Normal School. 


Percy G. Stites. The “All or None” Principle and its Implications. 
American Physical Education Review, 15: January, 1910, 1-5. 











When cardiac muscle is stimulated, e. g., by applying induction shocks 
to a terrapin heart, any stimulus that initiates a visible response develops 
a full response, a full-sized and typical beat. This is known as the “All 
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or None” principle. On the contrary, a skeletal muscle, when similarly 
treated, gives contractions approximately in proportion to the stimula- 
tion applied to it. If we assume that, in the latter case, every fiber in 
the muscle responds to every stimulus, we are confronted with the 
problem of explaining the mechanism of such graded responses, particu- 
larly of explaining their differentiation from the total response of cardiac 
muscle. Stiles calls attention to the work of the English physiologist, 
Lucas, who has contributed evidence to show that the individual fiber 
»f a striated muscle obeys the “All or None” principle. If this be taken 
as conclusively demonstrated, a number of interesting consequences 
follow, especially with regard to the nature of neuro-muscular response. 
Thus, “a muscle is really a musculature with no necessary unity of func- 
tioning parts,” while its central representation is probably multiple and 
diffuse. Applied to improvement gained in strength by training, this 
notion of the fractional use of muscles would attribute this improvement 
to the acquisition of control over more and more fibers,—either by 
increased command over cortical motor cells, by extension of synaptic 
diffusion at lower levels, or by increased facility of end-plate trans- 
mission. Yct again, improvement may be due in part to the development 
of new reflexes. If, say, one-half the fibers of a given muscle are 
directly stimulated from the cortex, while the remaining fibers can be 
reached only by reflex excitation from the cord, practice may facilitate 
the activity of this auxiliary reflex action. The athlete is trained, then, 
to command extended innervation as well as to secure superior co-ordin- 
ation. 


In a similar manner, the postponement of fatigue through interest in 
an occupation, or the extraordinarily powerful contractions observed in 
delirium, hypnosis, strong emotional excitement or in other unusual 
conditions are readily intelligible if we suppose that the ordinary, ‘nor- 
mal’ contraction involves only a fraction of the total number of fibers, 
whereas ihe exceptional contractions just mentioned bring into play many 
fibers ordinarily unstimulated. 

To the reviewer it seems that these considerations, speculative as they 
admittedly are, suggest principles of explanation that might be applied 
in the discussion of the belief of James and other writers who contend 
that every individual can train himself, by tapping normally unused 
“levels of energy,” greatly to augment his psychophysical efficiency. 


JOUN FRANCIS. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Pedagogical Society of Brussels has organized a section for “Psy- 
chological Child Study.” ‘The director of the section, Dr. I. loteyko, 
editor of the Revue Psychologique, outlines the following program of in- 
vestigation: (1) Development of children’s-aptitudes. (2) What ap- 
titudes are necessary for different branches of instruction? Is there 
any correlation between aptitudes? (3) The classification of intellectual 
types. (4) The determination of the chief bodily measurements for Bel- 
gian children. (5) A study of right and left handedness. (6) Chil- 
_dren’s ideas of utility. (7%) Development of the feeling of justice and 
injustice with age. (8) The development of taste in children. (9) 
Children’s opinions as to the degree of difficulty of school subjects. (10) 
Physical pain in children. 


The Handsworth (England), Education Committee, according to the 
Westminster Gazette, is grappling very effectively with the problem of 
intermediate industrial education. It employs a special visitor whose 
business it is to interview the parents of every child leaving the ele- 
mentary schools, ascertain the occupation which the child is going to 
take up, and point out courses in technical schools which will be of as- 
sistance in that occupation. The committee is contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a juvenile labor bureau, and such co-operation with existing 
labor exchanges as to ensure the steady and permanent advance of the 
pupils in their life work. “We are catching the boys and girls in the 
most critical period of adolescence and are making tkem see the im- 
portance of following up their ordinary school work by a course of 
proper advanced instruction.” 


In his presidential address on “Nature and Nurture” before the Sociai 
and Political Education League, Professor Karl Pearson, according to 
Nature, laid stress on the necessity for exact methods in the study of 
sociological problems, and indicated the difficulty of analyzing the re- 
sultant effects of nature and nurture so as to exhibt the relative im- 
portance of each factor. A few pedigrees were given, illustrating the 
appalling extent to which abnormalities may be propagated by a fertile 
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degenerate stock, and, conversely, the persistence of intellectual emi- 
nence in superior stocks. Further, the strength of nature was contrasted 
with that of nurture by two tables—the first showing correlations be- 
tween parent and offspring or between members of the same family, the 
second, correlations between various factors taken as indices of environ- 
ment and physical characteristics of children. Professor Pearson con- 
cludes that “there is no real comparison between nature and nurture; it 
is essentially the man who makes his environment and not the environ- 
ment which makes the man.” ‘The address has been published in the 
Eugenics Laboratory Lecture Series. 


Mr. David Heron has recently published in the Lugenics Laboratory 
Memoirs, VIII, (Dulau & Co., 4s), an investigation on “The In- 
fluence of Defective Physique and Unfavorable Home Environment on 
the Intelligence of School Children.” Mr. Heron concludes that there 
is little sensible effect of nurture, environment and physique on intelli- 
gence, that while unfavorable home environment and physique may make 
some contribution to the degree of intelligence it will be found to be a 
“second order” contribution, possibly even an indirect effect of race and 
stock, the abler children being those of fitter parents who give them 
better homes and better physique, and that there is no sign of an en- 


vironmental condition producing an effect at all comparable with the 
known influence of heredity. 


Among the addresses delivered ai the meeting of the Association of 
German Scientific Men and Physicians, Kénigsberg, September 18, was 
one by Professor Craemer, of Gottingen, on “Puberty and the School.” 


It is announced that a national office of French universities and 
schools has been inaugurated under the presidency of M. Paul Deschanel, 
of the French Academy. The new department is to be installed at the 


Sorbonne, and its object will be to make known to foreigners the edu- 
cational resources of France.—Science. 


At the recent third Hochschultag of Germany, Professor Lamprecht, 
of Leipzig, the most famous historian in the academic world of the 
Fatherland, delivered an address which is causing an endless discussion 
by the claim that the German universifies no longer occupy that pre- 
eminence in higher education that they have for decades, but are being 
outranked by other institutions, particularly by those of America, on 
account of their great financial equipment and excellent management. 
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Lamprecht finds the student body in the Fatherland more modern than 
the teaching corps, as is evinced particularly by the fact that the former 
no longer crowd the regular university lectures, but enthusiastically take 
part in the work of the institutes and seminaries.—Independent. 


In the Education number of the Independent Mr. Edwin Ginn, head 
of the firm of Ginn & Co., defends the school book publisher against 
the attacks that are being made upon him. “The publisher of school 
books is a public servant, and the public should see to it that no action 
on their part seriously hampers him in his work or hinders from entering 
this field men of intelligence and enterprise.” Dr. Thomas Stockham 
Baker, arguing the case of “Boarding Schools vs. Public Schools,” points 
out that a “weakness of the public schools consists in the lack of a stable 
educational policy. Many theories, many fads, are tried whose per- 
manent value has not been fully determined. There is a good deal of 


. educational vivisection taking place, which is not only unfortunate for 


the pupils, but which also produces no results except of a negative 
character.” Contrasting the resulting product of such conditions with 
the pupils of German schools, he says, “before entering the university 
the German lad has received the kind of drill which will control his 
entire career. He has learned the inviolability of scientific accuracy. 
He has acquired that power of attention to details which has made 
German scientific work exhaustive and thorough. Above all, he has 
amassed an amount of information which would stagger the ordinary 
American boy.” 


A bill “to require that in public elementary schools instruction shall 
be given in hygiene, and to girls in the care and feeding of infants,” was 
introduced in the House of Commons (England), on July 19, and read 
for the first time.—Nature. 


The Education Committee of the London County Council is about to 
open an expermental school for tuberculous children. The building 
will be surrounded by large grounds, and the pupils will be under con- 
stant medical observation. The city of Genoa has also established an 
open-air school for tuberculous children in the suburb of San Gottardo, 
with free transportation from .the center of the city, and three meals 
a day. 


We note the publication of a new Italian monthy periodical, L’Igiene 
della Scuola, devoted to the interests of school hygiene. The journal 
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presents a very attractive appearance and contains original articles, re- 
views of books, notes, bibliography and abstracts of periodical literature, 
It is edited by Dr. Mario Ragazzi, with the assistance of an imposing 
list of Italian collaborators, and is published at Genoa, via Balbi, 15. 


The foreign subscription for the annual volume of about 400 pages is 
12 Lire. 


To those who are interested in the medical inspection of schools we 
commend the recently issued annual report for 1908 of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1910. 
Pp. 170. Price, 844d.). The report traces briefly the history of the 
inspection movement in England and on the Continent, and gives a 
detailed account of the change during the last three years from no inspec- 


tion at all to the vast system now operative over the length and breadth 
of England. 


The August bulletin of the Massachusetts State Board of Health calls 
attention to the new regulation whereby on and after October 1, 1910, it 
will be unlawful to provide a common drinking cup in any park, street, 
hotel, theatre, school, railroad station, car, or other putlic place. Such 
negative legislation, while well meant, will be of little avail unless pro- 
vision is made for the establishment of automatic drinking fountains. 
The schools should here set the pace. 


The August number of School Hygiene (London) contains several 
interesting notes on dental hygiene. Mr. Cyril Jackson, speaking at the 
opening of a school clinic at Deptford, said that the London County 
Council would willingly help in the dental clinic, for the teeth of school 
children in London were deplorably bad. It is an absolute necessity 
that parents should see to the cleanliness of children’s teeth, and he 
pointed out that the dangerous time, when decay, was liable to set in, was 
that just before the growth of the second teeth. The London County 
Council has concluded that inspection is of no use whatever without treat- 
ment. Mr. Gant has a brief report on dental treatment at Cambridge, 
and there are extracts from Mr. Blair’s report on the measures adopted 
in Germany for the care of children’s teeth. 


The Italian sub-committee on juvenile delinquency has drawn up a 
bill for the control of moving-picture performances. It provides for a 
licensing system and a tax on all films which are not educational, and 
prohibits the attendance of children under twelve unless accompanied 
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by their parents or guardians. In Berlin the Chief of Police has for- 
bidden, under pain of severe penalties, the admission of children under 
fourteen, whether accompanied or not, to moving pictures after 9 o’clock 
in the evening. 


The National Association for the Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Plainfield, N. J., has issued its fifth annual report. 
The association confines its efforts to that class of children between 
feeble-minded and normal, which are sometimes referred to as atypical 
or nervous. It is carrying on an active campaign for the sale of “Schol- 
arship Fund” stamps, in order to enlarge the scope of its work and 
interest as many as possible in its problems. 


According to a recent bulletin the first international congress of 
paidology wHl be held in Belgium at some time in the month of August 
or September, 1911. Dr. V. Desguin will serve as honorary president, 
Dr. O. Decroly, active president, Dr. I. loteyko, 35 Ave. Paul de Jaer, 
Brussels, secretary, and M. Th. Daumers, 11 Place Anneessens, Brus- 
sels, treasurer. The member cf the excutive committee for the United 
States is Professor J. McKeen Cattell, Columbia University. 


The second international congress of primary education was held in 
Paris, August 4-7, 1910. Among the subjects discussed were the results 
of compulsory education in different countries and the means to be 
taken to make it more effective; the aim of elementary science in the 
primary schools; the professional preparation of teachers, inspectors and 
administrators of public primary education; and continuation schools, 
public and private. 


We learn from the Rivista Pedagogica that the National Association 
for Pedagogical Studies (Italian) has voted to issue a call for an in- 


ternational pedagogical congress to be held at Rome in 1911. 


Dr. Robert J. Aley, state superintendent of education in Indiana, has 


been called to the presidency of the University of Maine. 


Dr. Colin A. Scott, head of the department of psychology and edu- 
cation, Boston Normal School, has accepted a call to the chair of psy- 
chology and education in Jackson College, the newly established college 


for women which supercedes the woman’s department of Tufts College. 


























PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1910. 


W. M. BecutTErEw. La suggestion et son role dans la vie sociale. Traduit 
et adapté du Russe par Dr. P. Kéraval. Paris: Ch. Boulangé, 


1910.. Pp. 276. 4 fr. 


In 34 chapters the author considers the nature of suggestion, its re- 
lation to dreams and hallucinations, its application to epidemics of crime, 
suicide and religious emotion, its role in crowds, mobs and panics, and 
the part it plays in normal social life. Such a work from the pen of one 
of the world’s most famous neurologists is sure to attract much attention. 


L’ Année psychologique (seiziéme année), edited by ALFRED BINET with 
several collaborators. Paris: Masson et Cie., 1910. Pp. x, 500. 
15 fr. 

In this, the sixteenth volume of the French ‘year book’ of psychol- 
ogy, 113 pages are given over to reviews of books and articles pertaining 
to the most varied phases of psychology. The remainder comprises a 
bird’s-eye view of the progress of psychology in 1909, and a series of 
original articles. Of these Binet and Simon contribute eight dealing 
with the chief forms of mental pathology, Bourdon one upon tachis- 
toscopy, and Binet one upon the psychoiogy of testimony, one upon 
Rembrandt and one upon the physical signs of intelligence in children. 
The last named article will be. reviewed later. 


J. MILNE BRAMWELL. Hypnotism and Treatment by Suggestion. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1909. Pp. 216. 

Dr. Bramwell’s book is fairly characterized by his statement in the 
preface: “I have attempted to deal fully and clearly with all practical 
points, especially the methods of employing suggestion, the causes which 
influence suggestibility and the class of cases “suitable for this form of 
treatment.” 


JOHN Dewrty. How We Think. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1910. 
Pp. 224. 

The author contends that there is too much multiplication of studies 
and principles in our schools. Children learn many things, but only 
incidentally do they learn to think. How can they be taught to think? 
This question is answered first, by a consideration of the problem of 
training thought in relation to school conditions; second, by the logical 
analysis of the thought process, and third, by a detailed examination of 
school activities which may be utilized in thought training. The book 
will receive further discussion. 
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FRANCES GuLick JEwETT. Good Health. Boston: Ginn & Co. Pp. 174. 
40 cents. 

CHARLOTTE VETTER GULICK. Emergencies. Pp. xiv, 174. 40 cents. 

Frances GuLicK JEWwETT. Town and City. Pp. 272. 50 cents. The 
Body at Work. Pp. 24%. 50 cents. Control of Mind and Body. 
Pp. 267. 50 cents. 


These five texts, edited by Dr. L. H. Gulick, constitute the Gulick 
Hygiene Series, and are intended for use in the elementary schools. To 
the many teachers who have been disheartened by the apathy with which 


pupils receive instruction in the vitally important matters of phvsiology 
and hygiene, this series of books will prove a veritable god-send. The 
texts are well written and attractively printed and illustrated. 


The Mendel Journal. (Published for The Mendel Societv, by Taylor, 
Garnett, Evans & Co., London.) No 1, October, 1909. Pp. 216. 
Price, 2/6 net. 


Mendelism is unquestionably a subject that has not only great academic, 
but also great practical importance. The promoters of this new journal 
plan to meet both phases, to gather facts concerning human pedigrees 
and the inheritance of normal or peculiar traits and to ensure their dis- 
cussion, and also to print advice concerning agricultural and horticnl- 
tural practices and problems. The first issue is decidedly attractive and 
interesting. 


Pror. Dr. Oskar Messmer. Lehrbuch der Psychologie fiir werdende 
und fertige Lehrer. Leipzig: Julius Klinkhardt, 1999. Tmported 
by G. E. Stechert, N. Y. Pp. 331. M. 3.60. Geb. M. 4.20. 


This is a textbook of psychology for teachers based on modern experi- 
mental investigations, and with it the author hopes to help abolish the 
all-too prevalent German practice of teaching psychology by the aid of 
illustrations drawn from poetry. The book is in three sections: (1) 
sensations, urder which Messmer includes not merely sensations proper, 
but perception in all its aspects; (2) sensations (perceptions) in rela- 
tion to attention, including both its subjective and objective factors: (3) 
sensations in relation to the will and the emotions. The work is richly 
illustrated with diagrams and cuts, and shows a more careful division 
into sections and paragraphs and greater attention to the emphasis of 
important statements than one usually finds in a German psychological 
text. A more detailed notice will follow. 


G. E. Partriver, Pr.D. An Outline of Individual Study. New York: 
The Sturgis & Walton Co., 1910. Pp. 240. $1.25 net. 


The outline consists of three parts (1) the history and theory of 
individual study, (2) practical study of individuals, (3) application to 
the study of two individuals. The author has made an interesting at- 
tempt to simplify and popularize the results of recent psychological in- 
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vestigations, and gives a large number of simple tests which can be used 
by the ordinary teacher in the class room. We shall return to the book 
later. 


Henri Preron. L’évolution dela mémoire. Paris: Ernest Flammarion, 
1910. Pp. 360. 3.50 fr. 


After an introductory survey of the subject of persistence from inor- 
ganic substances to human memory, the author discusses rhythmic per- 
sistence in plants and animals, devoies over 200 pages to experimental 
studies of memory and habit formation in animals and 100 pages to 
human memory. The latter he considers chiefly as a biological and 
social phenomenon. This is an important work, which should be in the 
hands of all those interested in the development of mind. It will be re- 
viewed later in this journal. 


Proceedings of the Exercises and Conferences of the National Association 


for the Study and Education of Exceptional Children. Plainfield, 
N. J., 1910. Pp. vii, 141. $1.50. 
_ This volume contains the papers and addresses presented at the con- 
ferences held in the Assembly Hall of New York University, April 21 
and 22, 1910, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the Groszman 
School for Nervous'and Atypical Children. The general topic was “The 
Exceptional Child,” and various aspects of the topic were discussed by 


17% prominent physicians and educators. Many of the medical papers 
contain interesting and important observations. 


The Psychological Index (No. 16, Index for the year 1909.) Compiled by 


C. L. VavuaHan and Knicgut Duntap. Baltimore: The Review 
Publishing Company, 1910. Pp. 211. $1.00. 


TH. Rrsot. Probléms de psychologie affective. Paris: F. Alcan, 1910. 
Imported by G. E. Stechert, New York. Pp. 172. 2.50 fr. 


The following topics are treated: Affective consciousness, affective 
memory, antipathy, the nature of pleasure and a form of affective illu- 
sion. The author defends the view that affective consciousness is totally 
different from and genetically prior to cognitive consciousness; likewise 
that affective memory is independent of cognitive memory. 


M. E. Sapter, Editor. Moral Instruction and Training in Schools. 2 
volumes. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. 
Volume I. The United Kingdom. Pp. lviii, 538. Volume II. For- 
eign and Colonial. Pp. xxvii, 378. Each volume 5s. net. 


An authoritative compilation of what is being done in the way of 
moral instruction in schools. A detailed review will appear later. 
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FrEeDERICK Tracy, B. A., Pu. D., and Josepu Stimpri, Pu. D. The 


Psychology of Childhood. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1909. Pp. 
X., 219. 


This, the seventh English edition of this well-known book, corresponds 
to the second German edition, which appeared in 1908. The essential 
modification of the treatment consists in the discussion in the earlier 
chapters of elementary disorders of the child’s mental life, and the ad- 
dition of a new chapter, by the German author, upon the more compli- 
cated psychopathic conditions in child life. The topics treated are mania, 
melancholia, paranoia, imbecility, neurasthenia, hysteria and epilepsy. 


Esk WENTSCHER. Der Wille. Versuch einer psychologischen Analyse. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1910. Pp. 189. M. 2.40. Geb. M. 2.80. 


A philosophical discussion on the nature of the will, based on what 
might be called naive introspection. The explanations of Ebbinghaus 
and Miinsterberg are rejected on the ground that the act of volition is 
therein reduced to a mere matter of association of ideas. Meumann’s 
view is likewise too intellectualistic. The author agrees with Wundt in 
considering will an emotional phenomenon. Those educators who are. 
fond of talking about the importance of training the feelings will doubt- 
less find much in the book to their liking. 


ARTHUR WHITELEGGE, C. B., M. D., etc., and GEorceE Newman, M. D., 
D. P. H., F. R. 8. E. Hygiene and Public Health. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1910. (New and revised edition.) 
Pp. 650. $1.75 net. 

A manual intended to provide a concise summary of the current 
knowledge concerning public health, written primarily for the use of 
health officers and with English conditions in mind. Its 21 chapters 
cover such topics as food, water, soil, hospitals, infection and disinfection, 
diseases, sanitary legislation and vital statistics. The chapter on schools 
and school hygiene, 19 pages, is not especially to be commended; it 
contains numerous statements that are not in accord with the opinions 
of the best authorities on school hygiene. The book infringes most of the 
rules of hygienic printing. 

FrepertcK Howarp Wines, LL. D. Punishment and Reformation: a 
Study of the Penitentiary System. (New, enlarged edition.) New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1910. Pp. 387. $1.75 net. 

This book is recognized as the most important contribution in American 
literature to the discussion of the reformatory system. It constitutes an 


extended argument in favor of the “indeterminate” sentence. Further 
notice will follow. 
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